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William Parks, Benjamin Franklin, 
and a Problem in Colonial Deism 


The importance of William Parks as an early American printer, 
journalist, and literary impresario has received wide recognition from 
specialists in the field of colonial life and ideas; however, the pre- 
cise significance of Parks’ importance remains—or has until recently 
remained—without adequate definition. 

The problem here has to do with the orthodoxy of Parks’ religious 
beliefs in their context of American colonial culture. Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Cook contended that the “Plain-Dealer” department of Parks’ 
newspaper the Maryland Gazette imitated the Spectator and adapted 
Augustan thought and taste, sometimes rather daringly, to the nar- 
rowly conventional milieu of the colonies." Lawrence C. Wroth, on 
the other hand, stressed the American qualities of the Maryland 
Gazette, In his biography of Parks, Wroth wrote: 


The Maryland people were quick to take advantage of the sor 
offered by the new journal. In its columns were soon to be found the 
usual discussions of politics and trade which fill the pages of the colonial 
newspapers, and it was not long before the essayists and the gentleman 
thymesters of the place began to realize that it offered hospitality to their 
lucubrations. In this journal, and in the Virginia Gazette, which Parks 
established in 1736, historians find mirrors that hold in permanent reflection 
the life and thought of the two colonies.” 


Recently, Professor Alfred Owen Aldridge has sought to show that 
in its ‘“Plain-Dealer” papers the Maryland Gazette contains evidence 
of deism—evidence that would lead him to consider Parks as a 


1 Elizabeth C. Cook, Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers, 
1704-1750, New York, 1912, 153-162. 
2 Lawrence C. Wroth, William Parks, Printer and Journalist of Eng- 
land and Colonial America, Richmond, 1926, 20-21. 
3 
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pioneer American deist, perhaps the first American deist as early as 
1728. In an article in American Literature | have opposed this view 
and have shown that the “Plain-Dealer’’ was not deistical in any 
sense of the term and that as far as his “Plain-Dealer” department is 
concerned, Parks cannot be considered a deist.* 

There remains the question, nevertheless, whether the evidence of 
one journal, the Maryland Gazette, can prove conclusively that Parks 
was or was not a deist throughout his career. With this question and 
its implications the present essay deals, on the basis of available 


evidence. 
Since Parks apparently did not write any detailed statement of his 


religious views for the benefit of posterity, as did Benjamin Franklin 
in the famous letter to President Ezra Stiles of Yale College, we must 
accept the more indirect indications that have come down to us. Who 
were Parks’ associates? What were his published views? What sort 
of books did he print? In the answers to these questions, tentative 
as such answers occasionally may be, we shall find an answer to the 
large question of Parks’ belief. 

Coming from England, William Parks by the spring of 1726 had 
established a press at Annapolis. In 1727 he began his Maryland 
Gazette, By 1730 he had opened a printing shop in Williamsburg.° 


3 Alfred Owen Aldridge, “Benjamin Franklin and the Maryland 
Gazette,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLIV (September, 1949), 177-189. 
4 Nicholas Joost, “ ‘Plain-Dealer’ and Free-Thinker: A Revaluation,” 
American Literature, XXIII (March, 1951), 31-87. J. Forget (“Déisme,” 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, IV, 1, pp. 231-243) states that normal 
usage distinguishes between deism and theism as follows: “il a sanctionné 
et développé le cété affirmatif de l'un et le cété exclusif de l’autre; dans 
le théisme, il a accentué l’idée qu’implique la racine, et il a amené le 
déisme A signifier surtout la négation de quelque chose qui la dépasse; 
ici, l’attention se porte moins sur ce que le vocable énonce que sur ce 
‘il ne dit pas et suppose absent. Aujourd’hui, le théisme est une 
théorie qui comporte |’existence d’un Dieu personnel, createur et provi- 
dence; il s’oppose non seulement a |l’athéisme, négation de Dieu, et au 
panthéisme, négation de la personnalité divine, mais au déisme. Celui-ci 
désigne tout systéme qui, un Dieu personnel supposé, rejette l’un ou 
l’autre de ses attributifs positifs et tout au moins Son action révélatrice.” 
In the light of this clearcut definition, students of eighteenth century 
thought will hardly disagree with the assertion that Franklin did not live 
up to the spirit of Forget’s deism. As Walter M. Merrill has pointed 
out (From Statesman to Philosopher: A Study in Bolingbroke’s Deism, New 
York, 1949, 17) the deism of the Augustans in England is “readily 
analyzable into two aspects—one positive, the other negative.” The posi- 
tive aspect consists of the individual deist’s “theories of Providence, 
miracles, evil, immortality, and finally, natural religion and ethics.” The 
negative aspect consists of “a criticism of metaphysics and theology and 
of revelation.” As with Bolingbroke, so with Franklin we find the two 
aspects of “deism”—and in them an inconsistent mingling of elements 
that A wt ge theist along with elements he would term deist. 
roth, . 
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During these years Parks not only expressed his literary taste and his 
ability as a journalist; also he rose to prominence as a printer. He was 
“Public Printer of Maryland;’® but it was in Virginia that “the most 
ambitious undertaking of any of the presses of William Parks” was 
printed, the edition of the compiled laws known as A Collection of 
Ail the Acts of Assembly, now in Force, in the Colony of Virginia 
1733)." 

; sin his years at Annapolis Parks printed much besides news 
and acts of the legislature. His belletristic imprints during this 
period included The Mouse-Trap, or the Battle of the Cambrians and 
Mice (1728), translated by Richard Lewis from Edward Holds- 
worth’s Latin poem Muscipula, a satire on the Welsh; Sotweed Redi- 
vivus, or the Planter’s Looking-Glass (1730), an imitation of Ebene- 
zer Cook’s The Sotweed Factor of 1708; and The Maryland Muse 
(1731), containing a poetical narrative of Bacon’s Rebellion and a 
third edition of Cook’s poem. 

Early in his Virginia period Parks published at his Williamsburg 
press J. Markland’s Typognaphia, an Ode on Printing (1730). In 
1732 he printed at least three editions of A Dialogue between Thomas 
Sweet-Scented, William Oronoco, Planters, and Justice Love-Country. 
By Governor William Gooch, this ably written piece of propaganda 
ostensibly weighed both sides of the problem of passing a new law 
regulating the inspection of tobacco, but actually it was the work of 
an official in favor of the legislation under discussion. “In succeed- 
ing years Parks published Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists; . . . various sermons, original and reprinted . . . primers, 
catechisms, almanacs and other works of usefulness. ..."* In 1736 
his Williamsburg press printed Poems on Several Occasions by “A 
Gentleman of Virginia,” in reality William Dawson, then professor 
of moral philosophy at the College of William and Mary and later 
its president.® 

In all this activity we see no evidence of deism. Actually, one 
of these volumes, the Rev. Charles Leslie’s A Short and Easie Method 
with the Deists Wherein, the Certainty of the Christian Religion is 
Demonstrated by Infallible Proof from IV. Rules. . . In a Letter to a 
Friend, was an Anglican clergyman’s attempt to refute deism in 


6 Ibid., 12-14, discusses this period of Parks’ career. 
7 Ibid., 19; for a bibliography of Parks’ imprints, see 37-70. 
8 Ibid., 22. See also Nicholas Joost, “Two American Editions of Leslie’s 
ig os | —— Method,’ ” Notes and Queries, CXCVI (November 10, 
: % Harold Lester Dean, “An Identification of the ‘Gentleman of Vir- 
es" The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXI (19387), 
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Augustan England. Originally published in 1698, by 1701 Leslie's 
epistolary tract had gone into its third edition. In 1724 John Check- 
ley, an Anglican printer residing in Boston, was tried and fined for 
having reprinted in 1723 the fifth edition of the Short and Easie 
Method. As Leslie was a conservative, non-juring clergyman and 
a well known polemicist, what Checkley was tried for in Boston was 
not heresy from the Establishment but reprinting the work of a no- 
torious non-juror in a volume with an anti-dissenting and pro- 
Anglican tract entitled A Modest Proof of the Order and Govern- 
ment settled by Christ and His Apostles in the Church. This argu- 
ment for Episcopacy in New England was what infuriated Cotton 
Mather and other Puritan divines and brought Checkley to trial.’ 
Like Checkley, Parks reprinted the fifth edition of Leslie's anti-deist 
work, in 1733. His printing it is indirect proof of his Anglican 
orthodoxy, inasmuch as he would hardly have printed such a book 
had he been known in Virginia as a deist. 

Parks’ religious and homiletic works in Lawrence Wroth’s biblio- 
graphy number only twenty-six for the years 1719-1750, in England 
and America, out of a total of 169 items in the bibliography and its 
appendix of additional titles. The majority of these items, how- 
ever, are Parks’ printing of acts of the Virginia Assembly and of 
addresses to that assembly or to the Royal Governor. The sum of 
his religious work thus becomes slightly more impressive when we 
remember that he was primarily an official printer and that any other 
work he did, whether almanacs, newspapers, or catechisms and 
religious tracts, would have to pay their costs and give him a profit 
in order to be worth his while. In all his career Parks stayed on 
the side of authority; if he printed controversial works, they were 
apt to be by men powerful enough to save him from trouble. In 
politics he worked with the governor; in religion he worked with the 
Established Church. 

In general, Parks’ associates seem to have been unexceptional in 
their beliefs, in that period before passions were exacerbated by the 
revolutionary conflict. William Dawson, as president of William 
and Mary, was an Anglican; Governor Gooch, as a Royal Governor, 
also had to profess the same religious tenets; indeed, Parks’ only 
relationship that we may conceivably call into question because 
of a possible connection with heterodoxy, was with Franklin. 


That Parks and Franklin were acquainted as brother craftsmen 


10 E. H. Gillett, ed., The Speech of Mr. John Checkley upon His Trial 
at Boston, Morrisania, New York, 1868, vii-xx. 
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and must have corresponded we know, but this knowledge should 
not lead us to conclude Parks guilty of deism through his associa- 
tion with Franklin. The facts are that Franklin helped Parks es- 
tablish a paper mill for his Williamsburg press in 1742," and that 
Franklin mentioned Parks as a reliable American printer and book- 
seller in two letters to England in 1747 and 1748.* These three 
dates leave unresolved, however, the problem of the Franklin-Parks 
relationship at three critical, and earlier, times. 

The first of these is 1728, when Franklin “borrowed” whole- 
sale, as was the eighteenth-century custom, Parks’ “Plain-Dealer” 
department of the Maryland Gazette, for a department using the 
same name and contents in his own Pewnsylvania Gazette. As we 
have already seen, this department it is that has caused comment by 
Miss Cook, Professor Aldridge, and myself. Of course, Franklin’s 
use of material that Parks had similarly, and as free-handedly, bor- 
rowed from Ambrose Philips’ London essay journal the Free- 
Thinker (1718-1721) proves his indebtedness to the Maryland print- 
er rather than any deistic influence emanating from Philadelphia. 
It does suggest, nevertheless, that as fellow craftsmen Parks and 
Franklin knew one another at least by repute before 1730, and that 
Franklin may well have been modifying his deism of the youthful 
Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Plain (1725) 
to the neo-Christian rationalism of his maturity.’* 

Analysis of the “Plain-Dealer” in the Maryland Gazette further 
clears Parks of any imputation of being a deist.** One preliminary 
point to be made in a discussion of the “Plain-Dealer” is that it 
was not a clever American imitation of a British literary type but 
rather was simply a reproduction, for colonial readers, of current 
British journalism. This point is important, for it corrects the 
notion that “although echoes of the newer papers can be heard 
in even the earliest American essays, the new style definitely appears 


11 Rutherford Goodwin, “The Williamsburg Paper Mill of William 
Parks the Printer,” The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
XXXI (19387), 24-25. 

12 Albert Henry Smith, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, New 
York and London, 1905-1907, II, 355, 366. 

13 Bernard Fay, Benjamin Franklin, The Apostle of Modern Times, 
Boston, 1929, 114-123. Fay analyzes what he pleases to call Franklin’s 
“conversion” from “a code of ethics suited only to himself,” 114-115. 
Alfred O. Aldridge has recently dealt with Franklin’s early deism in 
“Benjamin Franklin and Philosophical Necessity,” Modern Language Quar- 
terly, XII (September, 1951), 292-309. For Franklin’s later religious 
belief, see David Williams, “More Light on Franklin’s Religious Ideas,” 
American Historical Review, XLIII (July, 1938,) 803-813. 

14 Joost, “ ‘Plain Dealer’ and Free-Thinker,” 37. 
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for the first time in the Maryland Gazette.”** The new style did 
appear in this journal, but it was the work of Ambrose Philips and 
his colleagues in England. Not merely is the “Plain-Dealer”’ less 
original than it has been held to be; except for the first paper of 
the series, it consists of direct and wholesale borrowing from a 
British source. Paradoxically, this indebtedness enables us to as- 
certain more precisely the point of view of William Parks. His 
political and philosophical tenets we now see as less “astonishing” 
than they have been alleged to be. 

Viewed by the historian, the “deism” of the ‘‘Plain-Dealer’’ be- 
comes part and parcel of the great Religion-of-Nature complex that 
in Protestant England culminated in Wordsworthian pantheism but 
that has always been, in purer form, incorporated as a matter of 
course in Catholic theodicy. The political scientist sees the Free- 
Thinker as a journal of admittedly “Revolution Principles,” prin- 
ciples firmly established in the England of the 1720's, despite the 
occasional rumblings of subterraneous Jacobites..° In a nest of 
Popery, the Maryland colony, Parks was keeping those strangely 
passive corrupters of colonial order, the Maryland Catholics, in 
their places by printing certain Free-Thinkers precisely because these 
issues advocated opinions of the party then controlling the British 
empire. Throughout the early series of the Maryland Gazette, the 
editor agrees with official policy; and in line with this policy the 
paper gives an impression that Parks was covertly anti-Catholic. 
Under the circumstances, his choice of the title ‘‘Plain-Dealer’”’ was, 
therefore, a wise one; Free-Thinker was too rationalist a title to be 
popular in relatively Catholic Maryland, while “Plain-Dealer,” on 
the other hand, with its connotation of blunt, simple, pragmatic 
honesty, fitted well in a newspaper reporting the colony's political 
and economic affairs with a religious bias of loyal Protestantism. 
Again, Free-Thinker essays—products of Whig, latitudinarian, 
strongly anti-Catholic writers—metamorphosed into “Plain-Dealer” 
letters would be less easily traced to a possibly objectionable source. 
Finally, Parks could gain some modest renown as a writer without 
the burden of literary toil. Certainly, if we wish to ascertain Parks’ 
published views, a knowledge of the source of the “Plain-Dealer” 
demonstrates more explicitly than could be shown formerly that in 
philosophy and literature the colonial taste of 1730 still reflected, 


15 Cook, Literary Influences, 154. 

16 See Free-Thinker, No. 90, which declares that journal’s adherence 
to the Whig policies successfully formulated in 1688 and triumphantly 
vindicated by the events of 1715. 
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without appreciable adaptation, British fashion of a slightly earlier 
period. 

Interestingly, only the ‘‘Plain-Dealer’’ series has occasioned de- 
tailed comment on Parks’ alleged deism. The Maryland Gazette 
as a whole and the Virginia Gazette apparently offer no such 
problem to the student of colonial culture. Indeed, they should 
not; the very title of Gazette implies a quasi-official status that 
would obviate sorties by a public printer into the dangerous realm 
of heterodoxy. The objection that Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette 
fails to answer these limitations is not to be admitted, for Franklin 
in his Philadelphia context did not occupy the unique position that 
Parks held in Maryland. The Pennsylvania Gazette was, essentially, 
a competitive periodical despite its appropriation of an official title; 
the Maryland and Virginia Gazettes were in effect subsidized by the 
two colonies because Parks began as the only printer there, as well 
as the official printer." 

Some years later than the episode of the “Plain-Dealer’” in both 
Pennsylvania and Maryland Gazettes, we find the paths of Frank- 
lin and Parks again crossing. By 1737, Parks found his Maryland 
press insufficiently profitable to demand his time. Accordingly, 
he “left Maryland completely to devote himself entirely to Vir- 
ginia and its needs. Maryland was again without the benefit of a 
press.”"** The Provincial Assembly took action. In an act of April, 
1737, wherein Parks was still described as “of the city of Anna- 
polis,” it was set forth against him that he had neglected to print 
the laws of the previous session, and that because of his neglect the 
Province had been put to the expense of having the laws of that 
session transcribed. As a consequence of Parks’ defection, it was 
enacted that thereafter the counties should not pay him unless he 
should have delivered the printed laws within four months after 
the conclusion of each session.'® Shortly after the Assembly passed 
this act of admonition, Parks settled in Williamsburg, having in 
the meantime rectified his shop there. In November, 1737, at the 


17 See Worthington Chauncey Ford’s “Note,” The Virginia Gazette, 
1736-1780, Boston, 1925, i. Introducing this photostatted edition of 
the Gazette, Ford states that “In other colonies the Gazette was the gov- 
ernment organ. ... In Virginia this was wanting.” But J. A. Osborne 
gives the needed correction to Ford’s error and asserts that “at first, 
the Gazette was purely a court paper.” See J. A. Osborne, Williamsburg 
in Colonial Times, Richmond, 1935, 1. 

18 Douglas McMurtrie, A History of Printing in the United States, 
New York, 1936, II, 114. 

19 Lawrence C. Wroth, A History of Printing in Colonial Maryland, 
Baltimore, 1927, 71. 
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close of a letter to a correspondent in Philadelphia, Governor Ogle 
of Maryland wrote that “as we have not a Press here at present, 
I have given Directions to the Bearer of this to get a good Number 
of Proclamations printed at Philadelphia.”’*° 

At this point in the story Franklin and a young New England 
Yankee, Jonas Green, appear. Lawrence Wroth makes the sug- 
gestion that in 1737 Green was working as a journeyman in Frank- 
lin’s printing shop, and that when Ogle’s messenger came to the 
New Printing Office near the Market in Philadelphia with copy 
for a proclamation, Franklin perceived an opportunity for his young 
journeyman in the vacant office of Maryland public printer and 
proposed that Green be given a chance to show his fitness for the 
post by the printing of this important piece of work.*! The procla- 
mation, incidentally, concerned the invasion of the Pennsylvania 
counties of Chester and Lancaster by armed men from Maryland. 
Ogle proclaimed that no further grants of the lands in contest be 
made by the Governors of either province and that measures be 
taken by each of them to prevent such “tumults, riots, and out- 
rageous disorders” as had lately culminated in the affray on the 
Susquehanna.”* 

Having printed the proclamation, Green secured his appointment, 
went to Maryland, settled there, and held the post of public printer 
for almost thirty years until his death, when his widow succeeded 
him in the position.2* Concerning Green's official post, Wroth 
felt that he “must have been one of that number of good workers 
whom Franklin tells us he sent out from his shop to various towns 
supplied with press and equipment to be operated on a six-year 
agreement with him as silent partner.”** This suggestion may be 
the basis for Carl Van Doren’s otherwise unaccountable statement 
that by 1734 Franklin “was public printer for Delaware and New 
Jersey as he later was for Maryland also.”*® Whether or not 
Franklin and Parks were mutually involved in Green’s appointment, 
there seems to have been no literary or religious exchange of in- 
fluences attached to the transaction. 


20 [bid., 72, quoting Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, 1851, IV, 253. 

21 Lawrence C. Wroth, “A Maryland Proclamation of 1737,” New 
York as Tribune, October 31, 1926, Section VII, 27. 

23 Wroth, History of Printing in Colonial Maryland, 75. 

24 Wroth, New York Herald Tribune, November 14, 1926, Section 
VII, 27. This brief notice corrects and augments Wroth’s article of 
October 31, 1926. 

25 Carl Von Doren, Benjamin Franklin, New York, 1938, 118. 
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Just as Franklin had culled suitable material from the Maryland 
Gazette, so he used Parks’ later journal, the Virginia Gazette, as a 
source for news about Virginia, which he invariably reprinted in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette under the heading “Williamsburg” followed 
by an appropriate date. The news thus printed in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette was always political or commercial or sensational in nature, 
never literary. Although this fact has not previously been pointed 
out, Miss Elizabeth C. Cook has called attention to the debt of 
Franklin’s General Magazine and Historical Chronicle for All the 
British Plantations in America: ‘The first newspaper which Frank- 
lin culls from for his new magazine is the Virginia Gazette.”** 

What no student of the General Magazine has called attention 
to is, first, the extent to which Franklin drew on the Virginia Gazette, 
and, second, the importance of the simple fact that he did draw 
on its belletristic contents—poems and essays.?’ In the six num- 
bers of his short-lived and unsuccessful magazine, Franklin used 
seven poems, original and translated, and two essays taken from 
the Virginia Gazette, in four of the six issues, those for January, 
April, May, and June. Without exception these pieces are taken 
from missing issues of the Virginia Gazette. Indeed we should not 
know whence they came had not Franklin specified their common 
source in every instance. Because he did, we are able to recon- 
struct in part the contents of those lost numbers of Parks’ newspaper. 
Two items engage our particular interest. One of these appeared 
in the first, the January, 1741, issue of Franklin’s General Magazine. 
It is a poem inscribed “To W. G. jun. Esq; and Mrs. E. B. on their 
Marriage” and begins, “Hail happy Pair! for you these Vows ascend.” 
The author is “M. Parks.” Could it be that William Parks wrote 
this hymeneal poem for the marriage of Governor Gooch’s son, Wil- 
liam Gooch the younger?** The second item appeared in the 
General Magazine for May, 1741, and is a “Copy of Part of Sir 
John Randolph's Will.”?® 

The missing file of the Virginia Gazette can be even more ex- 
tensively reconstructed. Although most of the papers between No. 


26 Cook, Literary Influences, 227. 

27 Benjamin Franklin, ed., The General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle for All the British Plantations in America, with a bibliographical 
note by Lyon N. Richardson, Facsimile Text Society, Publication No. 41, 
New York, 1938. 

28 Ibid., 62. 

29 Ibid., 342-348; the page numbering here is incorrect; page 342 
should be 346, and the citation should read 346-348. 
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183 and No. 451 are missing,*® parts of them exist today in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette in the form of dispatches dated from Wil- 
liamsburg—but, it is important to note, dated without credit to the 
source, the Virginia Gazette. In two years, 1739-1740, Franklin 
used the Williamsburg dateline on fifteen occasions. From Feb- 
ruary 15, 1739, to March 6, 1740, he used nine datelines from 
Williamsburg in six issues of the Pennsylvania Gazette, occasion- 
ally using two Williamsburg datelines in one issue of his own 
newspaper. I have found all but one of these, in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette for February 15, 1739. in numbers of the Virginia Gazette 
which are approximately two tonths older than the corresponding 
numbers of the Pennsylvania Gazette. Apparently Franklin re- 
ceived his mail from Virginia regularly, if slowly. 

From May 8, 1740, to November 13, 1740, Franklin used the 
Williamsburg dateline six times in six issues of his Gazette. Only 
once did he give his source as the Virginia Gazette in these two 
years, and that was in the Pennsylvania Gazette for August 14, 1740. 
This item and the other five items from Williamsburg that Franklin 
used between May and November of 1740 are from missing issues 
of the Virginia Gazette. Such a statement is based on the assump- 
tion that inasmuch as Franklin had been using the Virginia Gazette 
as a source prior to its No. 183, he continued to use it as a source. 
Not only do these six items come from the Virginia Gazette, but 
undoubtedly so do the other items with a Williamsburg dateline 
that appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette from 1741 on. Thus, 
albeit sketchily, we can reconstruct the life of Parks’ periodical 
during those years of the 1740’s for which the file is no longer 
extant. Franklin took from the Virginia Gazette only political 
speeches and shipping news as pertinent for publication in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette; and we have, therefore, no record of literary 
activity in the Virginia Gazette for those years, except for the poems 
and essays in the General Magazine. Franklin’s borrowed matter 
shows no evidence of the slightest heterodoxy on his own or on 
Parks’ part. The politics and shipping news are beneath suspicion; 
the belles lettres are graceful and quite conventional. 

Throughout the relationship of Franklin and Parks, in fact, 
there is a striking absence of any ties save those of business and 


30 Lester J. Capper and Stella F. Duff, Virginia Gazette Index, 
1736-1780, Williamsburg, 1950, I, viii; this introductory note states that 
200 issues of the Virginia Gazette not included in the photostat edition 
have been found. These discoveries, however, have not uncovered the 
missing file for 1740-1745, as examination of the Jndez proves. 
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craftsmanship. But the records themselves are meager and the 
biography necessarily brief, and biased in the direction of the rela- 
tively noncommittal documents still in existence. 

Despite this paucity of historical records an exploration of 
William Parks’ career to ascertain his religious beliefs does not 
result in a mere statement of probabilities. 

True, no detailed profession of faith, such as Franklin made 
on more than one occasion, exists. Parks’ will, however, explicitly 
states his adherence to Christian doctrine. The document opens 
with a formula, but it is a formula that no deist would have used. 


In the Name of God Amen. I William Parks of the City of Williams- 
burg in the Dominion of Virginia Gent being sick and weak of body but 
of Perfect and sound Mind and MeMory do make and ordain this my 
last will and Testament in manner and form following. That is to say 
I bequeath my Soul to God hoping through the merits of Christ the Same 
shall be saved and my body to be buried in a decent manner.*1 


The facts show, then, that Parks was a Christian and probably 
an Anglican, a loyal subject who accepted the results of the Glorious 
Revolution, a citizen who tempered his opinions to ruling authority. 
William Parks was no deist, no member of that churchless religion 
of nature later to become so fashionable among the Virginia 
gentry as they imbibed the propaganda of the French Enlighten- 


ment. 
NICHOLAS JOOST 
Loyola University, Chicago 


_ _31 Lawrence C. Wroth, ed., “Will of William Parks, the First Printer 
2 ee a a ae ee 





The Real Quebec Act 


The first American Continental Congress, meeting at Philadel- 
phia during the latter months of 1774, issued a powerful appeal 
to the Catholic inhabitants of Quebec to join in concerted action 
against British tyranny. This call for co-operation was forceful 
and reasoned, and, in closing, it laid stress on the great good will 
prevalent among the Americans toward the Canadian people, and 
it expressed the hope that despite differences in religion harmony 
could be achieved.’ A few days earlier, however, that same Congress 
had drawn up two memorials, directed toward other British sub- 
jects, and in these it was noted with consternation that the Act of 
Parliament establishing the Catholic Religion in Quebec constituted 
a grave menace to traditional British liberties. Obviously these 
contradictory pronouncements did not escape the knowledge of the 
Canadians,’ but the failure of the appeal to win their support cannot 
be attributed to this glaring inconsistency on the part of the Ameri- 
cans. Had deep-seated grievances embittered them toward the 
British Crown, such a lack of finesse by a potential ally would never 
have precluded the conclusion of an alliance of expediency. 

But the Canadians made no move to rid themselves of British 
control. They did not attempt to help the Americans in 1775, nor 
did they evince any desire to join the struggle in 1778, when France, 
their former motherland, entered the war against England. It is 
a seeming paradox that these people remained loyal to George 
III, a ruler foreign in race and religion, law and customs, one who 
scarcely half a generation earlier had been the very embodiment 
of bloody violence against them, while the populace to the south, 
the same in origin and creed and law with that king, rose up 
against him in an unprecedented rebellion. The explanation of 
all this involves another apparent paradox, for it is found in the 


1 Journals of the Continental Sagres 1774-1789, W. C. Ford, ed. 


Washington, 1904-1937, I, 105-113 (Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec, 
October 26, 1774); the case of Switzerland was cited to demonstrate that 
Protestant and Catholic states could exist in _ union, cf. ibid., 112. 

2 Ibid., 82-90 (Address to the people of Great Britain, October 21, 
1774); ibid., 90-101 (Address to the inhabitants of the colonies, etc., 
October 21, 1774). 

3 By order of Congress, these addresses were scattered broadcast 
+ aaa and England, cf. ibid., 101 (Order by Congress, October 21, 

4). 
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Quebec Act of 1774, and this statute was in operation scarcely two 
months before its provisions were suspended and it was superseded 
by military law. This act did not emerge solely, or even chiefly, 
from the collective intellect of the legal experts at Whitehall; its 
substance was fashioned during a decade and a half by the action 
and reaction of the conquerors and the conquered, and its spirit 
was at work among the latter long before it was ratified by Parlia- 
ment. Close scrutiny and careful evaluation of events and de- 
cisions in Quebec and in London subsequent to September 18, 1759, 
demonstrate that, as the Quebec Act slowly impressed itself on the 
minds of the French Canadians, their loyalties slowly gravitated 
toward the Crown of Great Britain. 

This law was a rare and moderate piece of legislation in that 
it gave to the ruled that which they valued most highly and denied 
to them that for which they did not care. The Canadians retained 
the right to practice their ancient religion and they were guaranteed 
the bulk of their legal code and customs; on the other hand, these 
people possessed neither the genius for nor the inclination toward 
self-government, and the refusal of England to establish representa- 
tive political institutions did not concern them, and, in fact, proved 
to be fortunate for them. 


I. 


From the days of the earliest settlements there, French rule in 
Canada had been characterized by its royal paternalism. Leaders 
in the civil administration, in the military establishment and in 
the Church were drawn from the ranks of the French nobility. It is 
true that society in New France was divided into two main group- 
ings: the Noblesse and the Habitants, but their similarity to the 
feudal Nobility and Peasantry of the old country was more nominal 
than real. No sharp lines of cleavage separated the two classes 
in America, and each was relegated to positions, even the very 
highest of which, demanding more discipline and obedience than 
initiative. No question of self-government ever arose in the colony, 


4 The effective date of the Quebec Act was May 1, 1775, cf. The 
Statutes at Large, London, 1786, VIII, 405 (14 Geo. 3, Cap. LXXXIII, 
Paragraph IV); it was suspended six weeks later, cf. Francis Maseres, 
Additional Papers Concerning the Province of Quebec, London, 1776, 170- 
172 (Proclamation, June 9, 1775). i z 

5 E. C. Lart, “The Noblesse of Canada,” Canadian Historical Review, 
III (1922), 222-232, describes the origins, culture and activities of this class. 
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and the people turned rather to their religion’ and their law 
courts for activity. There was, thus, a very decided and essential 
difference between the interests and the development of the Franco- 
Americans and the Anglo-Americans who, for one reason or an- 
other, had exercised a great deal of power over their internal af- 
fairs from the very beginning. Because of the attachment shown 
by the Canadians to their religion and their legal institutions, there 
is no reason to doubt that a summary extinction of their rights 
in these matters, after the British conquest, would have alienated 
them and driven them to revolt as surely as the Molasses Act and 
the later inept laws forced the Americans to that extreme. For- 
tunately for Great Britain, the men selected to govern Quebec were 
exceedingly competent and understanding. 

Quebec surrendered to the English forces in September, 1759; 
a year later Montreal capitulated and all French resistance in Canada 
came to an end. The Canadians looked forward with trepidation 
to the occupation of their country by the enemy.* But as soon as 
the last shot had been fired, the British military personnel assumed 
a gallant and generous attitude toward the vanquished. By the 
articles of surrender the Canadians were granted freedom of re- 
ligion in the very widest sense of the term; money was advanced 


6 A Shortt, A. G. Doughty, eds., Documents Relating to the Consti- 
tutional History of Canada, 2nd Ed., Ottawa, 1918, (hereinafter cited as 
CD for Canadian Documents) I, 66-72 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 
1762). Here is a detailed account of the status of the Church in Quebec 
immediately after the city fell to the English. It was noted that “the 
Canadians are . . . extremely tenacious of their religion. ...” It was 
also observed how well the people obeyed the Church regulations on 
marriage, cf. ibid., 75. The English commander at Three Rivers felt that 
“The Inhabitants and Chiefly the Peasantry seem Mey happy in the 
Change of their Masters. They are protected in the free Exercise of their 
Religion ... ,” cf. ibid., 87 (Burton to Amherst, April 1762); the officer 
at Montreal also commented on this trait of the Canadians and expressed 
his opinion that the difference in religion was one of the bases of possible 
distrust toward the British, cf. ibid., 95 (Gage to Amherst, March 20, 1762). 

7 Ibid., 53 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762), “The Canadians... 
are, in general, of a litigious disposition . . . ”; ibid., 264 (Considerations 
on the Expediency of the Settlement [of Laws] of Quebec, 1766). 

8 J. Knox, An Historical Journal of the Campaigns in North America, 
London, 1769, II, 85; CD, I, 80 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762), Murray 
recalled that the Canadians had been in terror that they would be driven 
from their homes like the Acadians. 

9 Ibid., 3 (Articles of Capitulation, September 18, 1759), Article 
6 read: “libre Exercise de la Religion Romaine, sauves gardes accordées 
a toutes personnes Religieuses ... ;” Glimpses of the Monastery—Scenes 
from the History of the Ursulines of Quebec, Quebec, 2nd ed., 1897, 282; 
the commander of the British troops visited the Superior, for whom he 
seemed “. . . to have conceived . . . the highest esteem,” and assured 
her of his special protection for her convent. This officer was General 
Murray. The volume cited was written by an anonymous Ursuline, a 
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to the destitute Ursuline nuns so they could carry on their hospital 
work, not alone among the British disabled, but among the French 
and Canadian sick and wounded, too.’° The winter following 
Wolfe’s victory on the Plains of Abraham was bitterly cold, and 
the campaign about Quebec had depleted local food supplies. 
Civilian hardship was materially eased when the English and Scot- 
tish soldier boys shared their rations with the Canadians.'' One 
British soldier let his stomach rule his heart—he stole food from 
an Habitant and was hanged for the deed as a warning to his fel- 
lows."* At this time, of course, the British possession of Canada 
had been confirmed by no definitive treaty, and the colony could 
revert to the French Crown, consequently these things made a deep 
and lasting impression on the conquered race. 

The first English governor of Quebec was General James Mur- 
ray,!® a forceful, and, at times, irascible, Scottish nobleman, who 
entered upon his duties with a rare, although not judicial, impartial- 
ity toward the Canadians and the American traders who had estab- 
lished themselves in the province immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities. Murray's impartiality stemmed from a thorough de- 
testation of both classes of subjects: he disliked the Canadians be- 


member of the Quebec Community, and is based on the convent annals. 
Although a secondary source, I feel it is absolutely reliable. CD I, 16-17 
(Articles of Capitulation, September 8, 1760), Articles 28, 30 and 34 
show the extent of the freedom of religion granted by the English: “Art: 
28 Le Chapitre, Les Prestres, Curés et Missionaires, Continueront avec 
Entiere Liberté leurs Exercises et fonctions Curiales dans les paro- 
isses ... .”; “Art: 34 Toutes les Comunautés, Et tous les prestres Con- 
serveront ... L’Usufruit des Seigneuries, Et Autres biens (qu’ils) .. . 
possedent ..., Et Les d: biens seront Conservés dans leurs priveléges, 
droits, honeurs et Exemptions.” This was generous, but not as generous 
as may appear at first glance, for much of the endowment was derived 
from France and it would be to the monetary advantage of England to 
allow this money to be — in one of her dependencies, cf. ibid., 66-71 
(Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762); “Art: 30 Si par Le Traitté de 
paix, Le Canada restoit au pouvoir de sa Mté Britannique, Sa Mté 
Chretiefie Continueroit a Nomer L’Evesque de La Colonie... .” This 
was just too much and Lord Amherst refused to allow it. 

10 Correspondence of William Pitt ed. G. S. Kimball, New York, 1906, 
II, 180 (Monckton to Pitt, October 8, 1759), “The French Commissary of 
War having represented to me, the miserable State, the Grand Hotel, (in 
which there are now upwards of 300 sick & wounded, 15 of which are 
French Officers and about 80 Soldiers Prisoners of War .. .) must 
be reduced to .. . I have therefore advanced . . . £600. . .”; The Ursulines 
of Quebec, 275, tells of the civilians in the place. 

11 Knox, Campaigns in North America, II, 102; CD, I, 39 (Placard of 
Amherst, September 22, 1760), reveals that the American colonists were 
called on to contribute food and supplies to the Canadians. 

12 J, Murray, Journal of the Siege of Quebec, Quebec, 1871, 9 (Entry, 
November 14, 1759). 

_13 H. M. Chichester, “James Murray,” D.N.B., XXXIX, 374 (War 
Office, Privy Council, Page 21, October 27, 1760). 
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cause of their religion, which he attributed to ignorance, and he 
could not abide the merchants because of their occupation, which 
he attributed to a perverse and innate meanness.‘ This odd and 
antisocial outlook is important because it prevented the traders, 
who were quite skilled in political activity, from gaining complete 
ascendency in the province, and thus the Canadians were given 
time to demonstrate those qualities which won the governor’s ad- 
miration if not affection. 

Until 1763 Canada was ruled by a military government, and 
the status of the Catholic Church during these years set the pat- 
tern for what was to follow and what eventually was to be em- 
bodied in law. The governor did not hesitate to thunder about the 
clergy, but his actions coincided with the capitulation provisions, 
which assured perfect freedom of religion to the Canadians. While 
the Recollect Friars were a mild group of men, he stated, so mild, 
that were they to realize they were not wanted, they would simply 
depart, the Jesuits were dangerous, possessing, as they did, “. . . 
turbulent and intriguing genius . . .” that might “. . . prompt them 
to play some trick which might prove fatal.”"* Yet, at the same 
time, he described enthusiastically the Indian mission where natives 
were well trained in obedience, discipline and politeness, and as- 
sisted at the divine services in a manner worthy of imitaton by 
Europeans.'® This mission, as he candidly observed, was conducted 
by the Jesuits. When it came to a word about the Ursulines, Mur- 
ray found himself in a dilemma: he could not forget that these 
women had been of the utmost assistance to him and his soldiers 
during the first years of occupation duty’ and that he had promised 
their Superior his special protection, yet he felt that they ought 
to be eliminated as an organization."* He suggested that the 
government, taking notice of the great poverty of the colony, re- 


14 CD, 1, 71 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762) ; V. Coffin, The Prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Early American Revolution, Madison, 1896, 308 (Ca- 
nadian Archives, Q. 2, 233 (Murray to the Home Government, March 3, 
1765) ); CD, I, 231 (Murray to Lords of Trade, October 29, 1764); Murray’s 
outlook is best epitomized by a contemporary observation: “The Canadians 
have carried the love of arms and glory, so natural to their mother country 
along with them, for which reason, they have little of the narrow selfish 
spirit of them merchant in them... .” Cf. The Natural and Civil Histo 
of the French Dominions in North and South America, T. Jeffreys, 
London, 1760, 9. 

15 CD, I, 67 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762). 

16 Jbid., 73 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762). 

17 The Ursulines of Quebec, 282, the nuns were filled with com- 
passion when they saw the “peculiarities” of the Highlanders’ uniforms, 
and they knitted hose “. . . to cover the limbs of the poor strangers.” 

18 CD, I, 71 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762). 
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quire that each novice presenting herself for admission to the 
Ursulines pay a stipulated sum to the order—set at a relatively high 
figure—and that a minimum age for novices be fixed—also a 
relatively high figure. This would be done for the ostensible pur- 
pose of alleviating financial distress among the sisters; actually, 
in a generation the community would die out quietly and gratefully! 
So mused the general in putting forward this scheme which would 
satisfy honor and duty. The broad policy he suggested was a more 
or less subtle campaign to win the Catholics over to Protestantism 
before any of them realized what was happening, a thing not so 
difficult, he pointed out, in view of their ignorance;’® all that 
was needed was a leaven of French Protestants to start the thing 
working !?° 

But apart from these observations, nothing of a repressive nature 
took place: the Jesuits remained, no hints were whispered to the 
humble Friars, the Ursulines re-established their female academy.”* 
The governor and his colleagues at Montreal and Three Rivers 
came to the sound conclusion that the freedom to practice religion 
was vital in the transformation of the erstwhile French subjects 
into loyal supporters of King George.** The conquerors lived up 
to the agreement they had made at the fall of Quebec, and, indeed, 
the governor found that the diocesan organization could be utilized 
with profit. An earlier survey on the size of the crops had failed 
due to the reluctance of the Habitants to reveal what they felt was 
private information; consequently Murray turned to the Vicar- 
General of Quebec to obtain the necessary data.** The Church, 
for its part, assumed its place in the official life of the colony, 
offering the customary prayers for the Royal Family, for English 
victories and the like.24 Thus, almost with the establishment of 


19 Jbid., 79 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762). 

20 Ibid., 71 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762). 

21 Mandements des ee de Québec, H. Tétu, C-O. Gagnon eds. 
Québec, 1887-1897, II, 191 (Mandement, 26 janvier 1767); The Ursulines 
of Quebec, 294-295, the annals of the convent are cited directly as follows: 
in 1761: “All the winter, . . . we have had a certain number of boarders, 
and as many day pupils as we could accomodate.”; in 1775; “It has 
been a great consolation for us, in the midst of so many difficulties and 
trials, to see our classes —— well filled, there being often as many 
as sixty boarders, French and English.” 

22 CD, I, 71 (Murray ye at June 6, 1762); ibid., 95 (Gage to 
Amherst, March 20, 1762); ibid., 87 (Burton to Amherst, April 1762). 
mh. Mandements des Evéques, CD, Il, 153-154 (Circulaire, 18 janvier 

i Ibid., 157-158 (Mandement, 1 fevrier 1762); ibid., 163 Lettre Cir- 
culaire, 2 novembre 1762); ibid., 167-168 (Mandement, 22 mars 1763). 
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military government in Canada precedents were being amassed 
which would culminate in the Quebec Act. 

The law code which prevailed in Canada before the conquest 
was extinguished by Murray shortly after he became military gov- 
ernor, and it was replaced by military law.2® This change was 
apparent rather than fundamental, for the new system was very 
similar to the one it supplanted: there were no juries in either 
criminal or civil cases and the courts were presided over by men 
trained in military law, by British officers. Appellate jurisdiction 
lay entirely within the hands of the governor, without whose per- 
mission no appeal was allowed from any of the lower courts. This 
amazingly simple solution to the problem of law in the colony 
satisfied the Canadians,”* although as events were to show, it was 
far too elemental to satisfy the legal rights of England. 

In 1763, by virtue of the Treaty of Paris, Canada was formally 
ceded to the Crown of England and a permanent civil government 
was established there. This new government suffered by contrast 
with the temporary military regime as far as the New Subjects?’ 
were concerned. It was well that a solid foundation of loyalty 
had been constructed among them, for annoyances and agitations 
started to wrack the province: the wording of the treaty was am- 
biguous, the instructions to the governor were equivocal, the Eng- 
lish commercial element waged a fierce battle, out of all proportion 
to its numbers, for political primacy. The Canadians came to realize 
that the security of their institutions was gravely menaced, dependent 
as it was, not on any law or constitution, but on the views and 
prejudices of the man who represented the King at Quebec. 


Il. 


Quebec presented a new problem for the Ministry in England, 
for this colony was not a barren wilderness, inhabited only by a 
few dirty aborigines, but an old and stable one, wherein dwelt 
nearly 100,000 white people, culturally the equals, if not the su- 
periors, of their new masters. The latter, therefore, considered 


1760). CD, I, 42-44 (Ordinance Establishing Military Courts, October 31, 
26 Ibid., 223 (Address of French Citizens to the King, January 7, 
1765), “Monsieur Murray, . . . nous a rendu jusques 4 present 4 la Téte 
d’un Conseil militiare toute la Justice que nous aurious pi attendre des 
personnes de Loi les plus éclairés; . . 

27 This term may lead to confusion: a New Subject was an old in- 
habitant in Canada; an Old Subject was a newcomer—the relationship 
of the subject to the Crown determined the qualifying adjective. 
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such information as was available in an attempt to formulate some 
workable policy. As has been noted, the meaning of the treaty 
was not crystal clear; under the provisions of Article IV, Canada 
was ceded to the King of England, who agreed to grant his new 
Catholic subjects the full practice of their religion “. . . en tant 
que le permettent les loix de la Grande Bretagne.”** To clarify 
this marvel of double talk, the Foreign Secretary, Lord Egremont, 
wrote to Murray in mid-1763 that intelligence had been received 
to the effect that the French were planning to use the Catholic 
clergy in Canada to maintain a grip of New France.”® This sub- 
versive activity, he ordered, must be dealt with mercilessly, for, 
while freedom of religion had been granted, and while there was 
not the most distant notion to restrain the Canadians from worship- 
ping “. . . according to the Rites of the Romish Church: . . .,” it 
must be borne in mind that this liberty could only go “. . . as far 
as the Laws of Great Britain permit, which Laws prohibit absolutely 
all Popish Hierarchy in any of the Dominions belonging to the 
Crown of Great Britain, and can only admit of a Toleration of the 
Exercise of that Religion; ....” General Murray was thus in a 
position where any measures in regard to religion could be justified; 
none of his actions were in any way to prove repressive. 

Murray’s commission as civil governor was issued toward the 
end of 1763, followed by a set of detailed instructions which simply 
compounded the confusion about religious toleration.*® Paragraphs 
28 and 32 of these instructions were absolutely incompatible; the 
former read, “. . . conform with great Exactness to the Stipulations 
of the said Treaty [in granting freedom of religion}, while the 
latter ordered him “. . . not to admit of any Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion of the See of Rome or any other foreign Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction whatsoever in the Province under the Government.”** In 
fairness to the Ministry, it must be observed that this did not repre- 
sent an intent to befuddle the governor or becloud the issue, it was 
rather evidence of their Protestant environment and of their gross 
ignorance concerning the essentials of the Catholic Church.** Mur- 
ray ignored both paragraphs and granted freedom to Catholics with 


28 European Treaties Bearing on the _s of the United States 
and its Dependencies, F. G. Davenport, C. O. Paullin, eds. Washington, 
1917-1937, IV, 93. 

29 CD, I, 169 (Egremont to Murray, August 13, 1763). 

30 Ibid., 173-181 (Commission of a November 14, 1768); ibid., 
181-205 (Instructions to Murray, December 7, 1763). 

31 Jbid., 191. 

32 Cf. infra, 35. 
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no reference to the treaty stipulation “. . . en tant pue la permettent 
les loix de la Grande Bretagne;” he granted freedom in so bold 
a fashion that the Old Subjects soon began to complain that Catho- 
lics were being treated too well. The governor disobeyed Para- 
gtaph 32 by commission as well as omission, for he connived at 
the admission of all the jurisdiction it forbade. 

In June 1760, the Bishop of Quebec, Monseigneur de Ponte- 
briand, died, and in the confusion caused by the conquest and oc- 
cupation, the election of his successor by the cathedral chapter was 
delayed for over three years.** In September 1763, Vicar-General 
de Montgolfier of Montreal, was nominated to the vacant office.* 
General Murray, however, had taken a violent, and justified, dislike 
to the nominee, and a harshly worded letter to the Home Govern- 
ment ended the chances of Montgolfier’s accession.*® This letter 
is not only important for its effect on diocesan affairs, but also 
because, when contrasted with the governor's lavish praise of the 
next bishop-elect, it offers an insight into the old soldier's character. 
In making known his disapproval of Montgolfier, Murray wrote, 
“Si un prétre aussi hautain et impérieux, bien connu en France, 
est placé a la téte de cette église, il peut causer plus tard beaucoup 
de desagrement, s'il trouve une occasion favorable d’exercer sa 
malice et sa racune.” 


In place of the cleric thus denounced, Abbé Oliver Briand 
was elected.** Murray approved this choice, adding that “. . . M. 
Briand, . . . a constamment agi avec une candeur, une modération, 
un désintéressement qui le proclament un digne et honnéte homme, 
et que je ne connais personne de sa robe qui mérite aussi justement 
les faveurs royales.”** The way was thus cleared and the bishop- 
elect proceeded to London, where he obtained the approval of 


33 Mandements des Bvéques, II, 147 (Lettre Circulaire, 8 juin 1760). 
34 H. Tétu, Les Bvéques de Québec, Québec, 1889, 270-271 (Murra to 
a, n.d.); this letter must have been written sometime in October, 


85 Ibid, “Montgolfier . . . a poussé les choses au point de faire 
déterrer les cadavres de plusieurs soldats, parce que, étant hérétiques, 
ils ne devaient pas étre enterrés dans une terre ite.” It is hard to 
imagine a more tactless deed than this; Montgolfier was in a position to 
dispense with the law regarding burial in consecrated und, and I feel 
that Murray showed himself restrained in words and actions; he was 
completely justified in blocking this prelate’s promotion, and it is probably 
well for the Chyrch in Canada that he did. ; 

386 Mandements des Bvéques, II, 190-191 (Mandement, 8 janvier 1767). 

87 Tétu, 272 (Murray to Shelburne, n.d.), written sometime in August, 
1764. 
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the Crown, thence to France, where the jurisdiction of the See of 
Rome (in the form of the papal Bulls) and the jurisdiction of 
another foreign see (in the form of consecration at Paris) were 
admitted over the new head of the Canadian Catholics.** Bishop 
Briand returned to Quebec, carrying on his episcopal functions in 
the age-old way, under the jurisdiction of the See of Rome, without 
any interference by the British;*® in 1772 the last shred of de- 
pendence on any foreign See except Rome was ended by the con- 
secration of a coadjutor-bishop, thus making the Canadian clergy 
self-sufficient. *® 

James Murray was essentially a soldier, not a law giver; his 
solution to the legal problem in the days of the military government 
had been a soldier's solution. With the coming of the civil govern- 
ment and the requirement that a system of civil courts be established, 
Murray was faced with a difficulty he could not resolve so easily. 
What he did do was unsatisfactory from every viewpoint, and event- 
ually brought about his recall to face the many “heavy charges” 
that had been raised against him by the English speaking newcomers 
in Quebec. Murray's orders gave him wide discretion in calling 
a popular assembly and he exercised this discretion by steadfastly 
refusing to summon such a group.*? He felt that with only 200 
people in the province eligible to participate in such a political 
institution, the rights of the rest of the populace would be in great 
jeopardy.** The civil system that Murray inaugurated was com- 
posed of lower courts wherein there was such wide latitude in the 
use of French Code or English Common Laws that confusion, 


38 Jbid., 278 (Letter of Briand, January 11, 1765); ibid., 275 (Mills 

to Briand, December 18, 1765) ; ibid., 276 (Bull to Briand, January 21, 1766). 

_. 389 There were complaints that the whole thing was done with the 

aid of men in the Government itself, cf. F. Maseres, “Considerations on 
the Expediency of Procuring an Act of Parliament for the Settlement of 
the Province of Quebec,” F. Maseres, ed., Critical Essays, London, 1909 
895-399; this was not without foundation, as has been noted above, and 
as Murray, who had used his influence with the Archbishop of York 
and with his own brother, the Dean of Durham, openly boasted, cf. Tétu, 
278 (Murray to Briand, June 30, 1766.) 

40 Mandement des Evéques, II, 256 (Mandement, 14 mars 1774), gives 
the particulars of the consecration of the coadjutor-bishop, Monseigneur 
othe) on July 12, 1772; CD, I, 484 (Cramahé to Dartmouth, June 

41 Jbid., 165 (Proclamation, October 7, 1763); ibid., 175 (Commission 
of Murray, November 14, 1763). 

42 Ibid., 206, n. (Murray to the Home Government, September 17, 
1764), estimated that there were 80,000 people of French descent in Quebec 
and only about 200 English-speaking settlers. 
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rather than justice, was dispensed to the “‘litigious’” Canadians.“ 
The system also included a Superior Court of Judicature, where 
jury trials decided the cases at hand. A grand jury was necessary 
for this higher court and in October 1764 one made up largely 
of Old Subjects was impanelled. This body immediately declared 
itself to be the only representative group in Quebec, and as such, 
set forth an imposing set of complaints about the governor.** In 
this presentment they noted with annoyance the excessive number | 
of lower courts; they were disgusted with the filthy condition of 
the public streets; the failure to establish Protestant public schools 
was denounced, as was the violation of the atrabilious gloom of 
the English Sabbath; notorious gaming houses, they observed, were 
being shamelessly run in Quebec, apparently with the tacit consent 
of the authorities. Duty forced them to state that Catholics were 
being treated with unwonted and ill-advised clemency, even to the 

int where they were allowed to serve on juries, a thing which 
would obviously subvert the dignity of the English Crown. 

What was most astounding about this document was that it was 
signed not only by the English-speaking jurors, but by the Canadians! 
When Murray had it translated into French, the latter were over- 
come with amazement and hastened to explain that apart from the 
language difficulty, which might have obscured some idiomatic 
phrases, there was a great deal that had been added subsequent 
to their subscription, by a piece of legerdemain, as it was shown 
later.*° In their explanation to the governor, the Canadians com- 
plained in their turn, that while he and the king had been so 
mild toward them that they had forgotten the hardships and losses 
of the war, their English-speaking fellow subjects looked on them 
as not much more than slaves. Murray flew into a monumental 
rage—his natural antipathy for tradesmen had completely overcome 


43 Ibid., 223 (Address of French Citizens to the King, January 7, 
1765), wherein it will be noted that the French praised the military 
justice dispensed by Murray, but were pointedly silent about his civil 
system; later they put their disapproval in positive form, complaining of 

. La maniere differente de procedder quant & la forme, et quant 
au fond dans les affaires Civiles, et de prix exhorbitant des Sallaires 
éxigés par Les gens de Loix, . . .” cf. ibid., 419 (Petition for the Restora- 
tion of French Law and Custom, n.d.) ; the editors feel it was probably 
written about 1770, cf. ibid. n. The term “litigious” was applied to the 
Canadians by Murray, cf. ibid., 53 (Murray to Egremont, June 6, 1762). 
The provisions of Murray’s law system are found in ibid., 205-210 (Or- 
dinance Establishing Civil Courts, September 17, 1764). 

44 Jbid., 212-215 (Presentment of the Grand Jury, October 16, 1764). 

45 Jbid., 216-219 (Statement by the French Jurors, October 26, 1764) ; 
these jurors were given the presentment to sign, and after they had signed 
it extra sheets were added to the folio. 
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that for Catholics—and he sent his secretary, Hector Cramahé, to 
London with all possible haste, carrying a report on the affair to 
the Board of Trade.*® The report sputters with the fury of its 
author, evinced, no doubt, as he paced up and down dictating it. 
Even routine business was made to reflect the storm that went on 
in the officer’s mind. In rejecting three English-speaking nominees 
to his Council, Murray described the candidates as “. . . a notorious 
smugler [sic} and a Turbulent man, . . . a Weak Man of Little 
character . . . a conceited boy.” He then wrote his views on the 
general situation, a statement, I feel, of the utmost importance, for 
in concise form it contains not only the elements of the Quebec Act, 
but a complete justification for it and for all sensible colonial 
legislation: 

Little, very little, will content the New Subjects but nothing will 
satisfy the Licentious Fanaticks trading here, but the expulsion of the 
Canadians who are perhaps the bravest and the best race upon the Globe, 
a Race who cou’d they be indulged with a few priveledges w°> the Laws 
of England deny to Roman Catholicks at home, wou'd soon get the better 
of every National Antipathy to their Conquerors and become the most 
faithful and most useful set of Men in this American Empire. 


Murray’s adversaries were not notable for their humility; their 
reaction was sharp—petitions and pressure from the economic in- 
terests that had established themselves in Quebec after 1759, and 
their London factors, were not as picturesque as Murray's efforts, 
but they were as effective as far as the governor himself was con- 
cerned‘? The Privy Council, even the King, decided that Murray 
must return to face the serious accusations thrown at him.** The trad- 
ers were naturally pleased to be rid of so violent a foe; the Canadians 
were chagrined and framed their feelings in a flowery memorial 
praising his fairness and justice.*® Conditions among the French- 
speaking subjects were satisfactory when Murray's term of office 


46 Ibid., 231-232 (Murray to the Lords of Trade, October 29, 1764). 

47 Ibid., 232-235 (Petition of the Quebec Traders, n.d.) ; ibid., 235-236 
(Petition of the London Merchants, n.d.). Each of these petitions must 
have been written in 1765 as they were considered by the Privy Council 
on September 6, 1765, cf. Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial 
Series, W. L. Grant, J. Monro, eds. London, 1908-1912, IV, 696 (Proceed- 
ings, September 6, 1765). 

_ 48 Ibid., 720 (Proceedings, June 21, 1765); The Correspondence of 
King George the Third, J. Fortescue, ed. London, 1927-1928, I, 290 (The 
King to Conway, March 30, 1766). 

_ 49 CD, 1, 223 (Address of French Citizens to the King, January 7, 1765), 
in which the people praised highly the governor’s military justice, as has 
been mentioned, but said nothing of his civil system of laws. 
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finally was brought to a close,®® although the feeling grew that 
these conditions must be buttressed by some definite law and must 
not be allowed to depend on the whims of an individual. 

While some quarters in England criticized Murray's conduct— 
not for leniency, but for severity toward the Canadians—he was 
completely exonerated by his superiors, a clear indication that his 
mild course had impressed the Government as the best one to 
follow in the new colony.*! The general grasped fully the reasons 
behind the charges brought against him; he granted that he had 

. . . displeased the little Protestant Traders, who all, Quakers, 
Puritans, Anabaptists, Presbiterians [sic}, Atheists, Infidels and 
even Jews joined in protesting against any Consideration being paid 
to the poor Canadians,” adding, “. . . I could not be prevailed upon 
to persecute His Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects in Canada.”®* 

During his term of office, this man had settled the religious 
question to the satisfaction of the overwhelming majority of people 
in Canada; he utterly failed to resolve the question of laws, and 
this intricate task was left to those who succeeded him. 


Il. 


Murray's successor at Quebec was Guy Carleton, an Irishman 
and a professional soldier, who possessed many characteristics of 


the former, but not a nasty temper. When Carleton made his pre- 
liminary estimates of the situation in the province he displayed no 
interest in the religious question nor did his correspondence ever 
advert to any unrest among the New Subjects on this account. His 


50 For example, the bishop, in a private letter to a priest, observed 
that Catholics could hardl they were living under the jurisdiction 
of a Protestant prince, ef. The New Regime, 1765-1767, C. W. Aivord, C. E. 
Carter, eds. Springfield, 1916, 559 (Briand to Meurin, April 287, 1767); 
an observer sent by the French Foreign Minister, to sound out ‘the dis- 
affection among the ~~ aoa subjects of King Louis, noted, . . heut 
zu Tage ... Personen . . . fiihlen sich unter ihrer neuen Regierung 

liicklich....” Cf. F. Kap , Leben des Amerikanischen Generals Johann 
alb, Stuttgart, 1862, ische Archive, Kriegsministerium, piéce 
26 ( Kalb an Choiseul 9 April 1768). 

51 CD, I, 251-257 (Report of the Attorney and Solicitor General, April 
14, 1766), held that Murray acted with the a h hand of a conqueror, 
an opinion I feel unfair to the general, since his instructions were so 
equivocal he could have been castigated irrespective of what he did; 
the Privy Council, however, found that all charges were “.. . groundless, 
Scandalous and Derogatory to the Honour of the said Governor, who 
“ before the Committee unimpeached.”, cf. Acts of the Privy Council, 

J oy ings, A — 13, 1767). 
» of the Work of the Archives Branch for the Year 1912, 
avehivies A. G. Doughty, Ottawa, 1913, 120 (Murray’s answer to the 
Articles of Complaint, n.d.). 
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own observations and those of a high colonial official convinced 
him that his chief concern would be untangling the legal snarl 
that had followed the change from French Code Law to English 
Common Law.®* In this opinion he was almost universally sup- 
ported by other colonial officers. Regarding this legal mess, Carle- 
ton conceived the idea that Murray had been unduly severe toward 
the Canadians and he did not hesitate to criticize him for it.°* What- 
ever the justice of such a viewpoint, at least it indicated that the 
French-speaking people in Quebec could look forward to a regime 
even milder than that just ended. 

Shortly after his arrival in the colony, Carleton summoned a 
few members of his Council and requested their advice upon a cer- 
tain matter.5® The remaining councillors were indignant at being 
ignored and immediately rebuked him for the slight, as they chose 
to interpret it. For their trouble they were curtly reminded that 
the governor would continue to call on anyone he felt could give 
him the best information about the matter at hand; he suggested 
that they adjust their purpose to coincide with his own—to do 
“... what shall seem best for His Majesty's Service, and the Good 
of His Province. ...” From this incident it is easy to infer how 
repulsive to the general was the idea of summoning a popular 
assembly. This summary treatment of the querulous advisers re- 
ceived the approval of the Crown, which seemed for the time being, 


at least, to be overcoming its lethargy respecting Canada.°* The 


53 CD, I, 269 (Irving to the Lords of Trade, August 20, 1766); ibid., 
289 (Carleton to Shelburne, December 24, 1766). 

54 Jbid., Carleton felt it was the most severe treatment ever shown 
by a conqueror to a vanquished race, a rather exaggerated notion, even 
for a member of the Irish aristocracy. _ 

55 Ibid., 276-277 (Carleton to Shelburne, October 25, 1766); ibid., 
277-278 (Remonstrance of the Members of the Council, October 13, 1766) ; 
ibid., 278-279 (Carleton’s Reply, October 1766). For a relatively full 
treatment of this episode, Cf. A. L. Burt, “Sir Guy Carleton and his 
First Council,” Canadian Historical Review, IV (1923), 321-332. Burt 
evinces a strong anti-French feeling, and he has little use, as far as 
I can see, for either Carleton or Murray; this attitude should be borne 
in mind when perusing this article. 

56 The British Colonial Office used the first set of governor’s in- 
structions as a model for future ones sent to a particular colony. Sub- 
sequent governors received a new draft, filled in with the proper names 
and dates. Cf. — Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776, 
L. W. Labaree, ed. New York, 1935, I, II, passim. As a copyist would 
not alter the substance of a document and as there were several changes 
and ommissions of an essential nature in Carleton’s Instructions, cf. CD, I, 
804-305 (Instructions to Carleton, 1768), and ibid., 185-186 (Instructions 
to Murray, December 7, 1763), I conclude that someone in authority 
was looki into the Quebec situation. Cf. also ibid., 449 (Report by 
Advocate General, 1773). 
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Privy Council undertook, after nearly a decade, to build Up a 
systematic body of information about the place with particulg 
reference to the judicial and legal complications that had developed." 
Apart from the careful opinions of the colonial officers, the Coup. 
cil also asked to be informed regarding the feelings of the Canadians 
about the laws which obtained in the province, and, if there were 
any dissatisfaction, what suggestions had been put forward to end 
it. This request was implemented by sending an agent, named 
Maurice Morgann, to represent the Home Government in Quebec. 
Morgann was ordered to give any advice to Carleton that might 
be necessary, to observe anything that might help in settling the 
legal tangle and to see that a full report was prepared and for. 
warded promptly to London. 

During the administration of Governor Murray, the important 
aim had been to turn the hearts of the New Subjects to the Crown. 
This had been accomplished by the tolerant policy inaugurated 
toward the Catholic Religion. Carleton’s duty was to nurture that 
loyalty and to eliminate any grounds for the disaffection that might 
cancel out the gains of the first years. To do this, it was necessary 
to satisfy the legal inclinations of these people as his predecessor 
had satisfied their religious ones. The most pressing duty for 
Carleton was the preparation of a report to send back with Morgana. 
Quite naturally he turned to the Attorney-General of the province, 
Francis Maseres, and asked him to prepare a draft of possible 
changes in the Canadian legal system.°® Maseres was extremely 
bigotted, as Carleton later discovered, and was hopelessly uninformed 
about Catholic doctrine®® and he took it upon himself, in the course 

57 Ibid., 281 (Shelburne to Carleton, June 20, 1767); ibid., 287-288 
(Shelburne to Carleton, December 17, 1767); ibid., 325 (Hillsborough to 
Carleton, October 12, 1768). 

58 Ibid., 288, f.n. (Shelburne to Morgann, December 17, 1767). 

59 Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-1770, W. P. Kennedy, 6. 
Lanctot, eds. Ottawa, 1931, (hereinafter cited RLQ) 47-48 (Morgann to 
Shelburne, August 30, 1769). : 

60 After expressing great disgust with Maseres, Carleton mentioned 
the lawyer’s “. . . strong Antipathy to the Canadians, for no reason 
know of, except their being Roman Catholics, ....” Cf. The Maseres 
Letters 1766-1768, W. W. Stewart, ed. Toronto, 1919, 23-24 (Carleton to 
Hillsborough, October 3, 1769); Maseres included in his Additional Papers, 
120-126, some anecdotes about Bishop Briand which sought to prove the 
prelate worthless; these tales are nothing short of scurrilous; his ignorance 
of the Catholic Church is clearly demonstrated in his proposed law for 
Quebec wherein Catholics who read the Bible would be exempted from 
the usual ecclesiastical punishment! Cf. Maseres, “Considerations on the 
Expediency of Procuring an Act of Parliament,” 351-370, passim; in his 
Occasional Essays, 564-589, he included material both salacious and errone 
ous, the least objectionable being a table of the costs of various indulgences; 


for example, a Catholic soldier who failed to slay a Protestant foe in battle 
had to pay £36.09.00 to be forgiven this offense! 
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of preparing his paper on the laws, to outline a Parliamentary Act 
about religious affairs in Quebec.*? This document never had any 
official standing, and its value lies in this very fact, since it signifies 
that as far as those in power were concerned, the status of the 
Catholic Church in Quebec was settled favorably by sufferance or 
by prescription. 

Maseres commenced his report for Carleton with some observa- 
tions on English law from the days of the First Elizabethan Statute 
and he derived the conclusion from all this that an Act of Parlia- 
ment, not a mere Royal Order, was necessary to render legal any 
settlement of laws in Quebec. He then surveyed briefly the reasons 
which contributed to the discontent in the colony. He asserted 
that two of the causes related to procedural law. The English Law, 
then in force, was more expensive and far slower than its French 
counterpart, and he recommended several changes to remedy these 
drawbacks. The other reasons, involving substantive law, included 
the uncertainty of the population as to exactly which set of laws 
was in force, and how long it would be in force, and also the novel 
provision, at least to the Canadians, of English Law, whereby a de- 
linquent debtor was liable to imprisonment. In laying down four 
possible solutions to the problem, Maseres did not indicate defin- 
itely the courses he himself thought best. 

First, stated the Attorney-General, an entirely new code of 
laws could be drafted for Quebec, to the exclusion of all others. 
While such a course would facilitate the work of the law officers 
and make litigation less arduous for the British settlers, and al- 
though it would effectively sever one more connection with France, 
it would probably be extremely costly and might become so bur- 
densome as to infringe on civil rights. The second alternative, 
he pointed out, embodied the restoration of French Law and the 
adoption of such sections of English Criminal Law as were less 
harsh. While this was the easiest solution, it had the disadvantage 
of keeping before the Canadian people the French origins of their 
legal code; in addition, Maseres felt, it would annoy the English- 
speaking subjects who would naturally demand the blessings of 
English Law, as promised by the Proclamation of 1763. Next, he 
said, English Law could be adopted except in a few specific in- 


61 CD, I, 327-869 (A Draught of An Intended Report of the Honourable 
the Governor in Chief and the Council of the Province of Quebec to 
the King’s most Excellent Majesty in his Privy Council: concerning the 
State of the Laws and the Administration of Justice in that Province, 
February 27, 1769). 
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stances; these enumerated sections of French Law would Not be 
reduced to a code, but would be enunciated, so to speak, in the 
manner of the Common Law itself. This solution was also 4 
simple one, although it, too, had its drawbacks, for the connection 
with France would be adverted to in each and every lawsuit wherein 
a French jurist was cited. Maseres’ fourth possibility was esseo. 
tially the same as the third, except that any French Law adopted 
would be codified, thereby obviating the necessity of even a casual 
reference to France. 

The governor, irked by this report, did not disguise his irri 
tation; he considered the inconclusive character of the report not 
at all in keeping with the demands of the Privy Council.® He 
probably also felt that Maseres had gone too far in reading a lesson 
on government to the king. He turned therefore to Morgana, in 
whom he had previously evinced little confidence and requested 
him to prepare a draft.** Morgann referred to Maseres’ 
for guidance but found it of no use whatsoever.** Chief Justice 
Hey also prepared a recommendation®® and Carleton wrote one 
himself, utilizing the latter two reports as a framework. 

The governor's report, which was completed in September 
1769, was a forerunner of the Quebec Act and may be considered 
as the first concrete expression of the mild spirit of that Act. 
In it he delineated the French background of the colony and asserted 
that French rule, while despotic in theory, was actually very mod- 
erate. The Noblesse and the Habitants constituted complementary 
classes, and, he added, revealing his professional background, they 
made excellent soldiers. Carleton pointed out that the cost of 
litigation under French rule was so cheap that there was never any 
cause for complaint, but the conquering English, less by their 
military assaults in 1759 and 1760 than by their legal assaults in 
1764, overturned all this. As a result, the law courts were sunk 


62 RLQ, 47 (Morgann to Shelburne, August 30, 1769), in which the 
writer stated that Carleton rejected the Attorney-General’s effort with 
resentment; CD, I, 370. ; 

63 RLQ, loc. cit.. Morgann granted that he had been well received but 
added that he had a feeling that no one had any confidence in him. _ 

64 Jbid.. Morgann called Maseres’ report a “. . . . Strange and im- 
proper ...” one, from which he could not glean a single idea. 

65 CD, loc. cit. 

66 RLQ, 52-71 (Report upon the Laws and Courts of Judicature in the 
Province of Quebec, September 15, 1769); the hand of Hey, the legalist, 
is evident in some sections of the report, for citation is made of precedents 
all the way back to the Norman Conquest, cf. ibid., 66-71. 
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in a morass of legal complexities; some cases were tried by French 
Law, some by English Law, and some, in effect, by the English law 
of Equity! Thus the French felt that the law had become an im- 

etrable secret; they were irked at its slowness and outraged at 
its expense and shamed by the unheard of provision of imprison- 
ment for debt. These observations led the governor to conclude 
that the situation could be improved markedly by an adjustment 
in procedural law, but to get right to the root of the evil, to con- 
ciliate the French-speaking subjects and to lay the bases for a decent 
legal system, he advised the adoption of the Civil Law of France. 
The Criminal Law of England was, on the whole, milder, and after 
the excision of certain of its statutes which might be odious to 
Catholics, he proposed that it be adopted. In this way, he held, 
the promise of the Proclamation of 1763 to the English settlers 
would be properly discharged.* 

Carleton envisaged a gradual change in the French-Canadian 
Law so that eventually there would be no legal citations of nor 
reference to the Code or the great jurists of France. Thus, he 
claimed, the dilemma could be solved, and solved without putting 
into effect two sets of laws, one for the Old Subjects and another 
for the New Subjects. Maseres condemned this report on the 
ground that its provisions would encourage the growth of the 
Catholic Religion and discourage the immigration of Protestant 


settlers.“ The governor ignored the protest and forwarded the 
recommendations to the Home Government. 

At the same time, Carleton was investigating the administration 
of the law at the lowest level, that by. the justices of the peace. 
When he had accumulated the necessary evidence, he ordered 
Maseres to draw up a statute which would correct such flagrant 
injustices as the assessment of costs far greater than the debt which 


67 Ibid., 71 (Report of the Laws and Courts. .. , September 15, 1769) ; 
many of the accusations against Carleton, that he had been charmed 
into a betrayal of the Old British Subjects would never have been made 
if these ideas had been closely scrutinized. In view of his testimony 
before the Commons, sometime later, relative to French-Canadian dislike 
of all English Law, this can be considered a definite concession to the 
traders whom he so disliked, yet whom he was determined, apparently, 
to treat fairly, cf. The Parliamentary History of England, T. C. Hansard, 
“ om, 2d Series, 1803-1821, XVII, 1367-1368 (Proceedings, June 
, 1774). 
__ 68 CD, I, 370-876 (Maseres’ Criticism, September 11, 1769). The crit- 
icism is dated prior to the report itself because the latter had been finished 
by late August, at least in a rough draft, suitable for inspection by other 
colonial officials, cf. RLQ, 47 (Morgann to Shelburne, August 30, 1769). 
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was the cause of the process.** In February 1770, the Council 
approved an ordinance designed to give “litigious” Canadians 
bargain rate justice; it forebade the seizure of property for debt 
in all but a very few cases, and it allowed the debtors to repay what 
they owed in easy installments. When he forwarded this law to 
London for final approval, for he was not empowered to alter 
even procedural law without the consent of the Ministry, his letter 
of transmittal did not spare the Old Subjects in Quebec.”’ He 
charged that they had endeavored to repair their depleted fortunes 
at the expense of the Canadians, and that this had created a feeling 
of bitterness and resentment among the latter. The new law, 
he hoped, would tend to alleviate this source of trouble. 


Prior to this, Morgann had taken all the papers prepared in 
Quebec, as well as the supporting documents, and had sailed for 
England.’ He also bore a letter from Carleton commending his 
labors and those of Hey, in the tedious work. Maseres’ name was 
conspicuous by its absence; when the Attorney-General asked the 
governor for a leave of absence, the latter, feeling him a menace 
to the tranquillity of the province and aware that he himself would 
be in London to combat the narrow lawyer, granted the request.” 
When Lord Hillsborough acknowledged the receipt of the papers, 
he enclosed the “Royal License” for Carleton, the permission 
necessary for a high ranking official to leave his colonial post.” 
The words of the English settlers were still complaining in their 
perennial demand for an assembly as the governor departed for 
England, but he had the satisfaction of receiving warm praise 
from the Canadians.7* On Carleton’s recommendation, Hector 
Cramahé, the same man who had carried Murray’s stinging denun- 


69 In one case it was shown that 80 livres’ court costs were added 
to the original debt of 11 livres, cf. CD, I, 398 (Report of Committee of Coun- 
cil on Administration of Law by Justices of the Peace, September 11, 1769); 
Maseres’ work in this field was embodied in “An a eal for the 
More Effectual Administration of Justice, and for Regulating the Courts 
of Law in This Province, February 1, 1770,” cf. ibid., 401-416. 

70 Statutes, Treaties and Documents of the Canadian Constitution 
1718-1929, W. P. Kennedy, ed. Toronto, 2nd ed., 1930, 82-83 (Carleton to 
Hillsborough, March 28, 1770). 

71 RLQ, 48-49 (Carleton to Hillsborough, September 18, 1769). 

72 The Maseres Letters, 24 (Carleton to Hillsborough, October 3, 1769). 

73 RLQ, 84 (Hillsborough to Carleton, January 18, 1770). 

74 CD, I, 417-418 (Petition of the British Freeholders, Merchants and 
Traders of Quebec, 17707), while this document lavished no compliments 
on the governor, it applauded its writers handsomely, pointing out the 
rare example of industry that they furnished the benighted Habitants; 
ibid., 420 (Petition for the Restoration of French Law, 17707), wherein 
> Sa praised Carleton as a “. . . digne représentant de Votre 

ajestée.” 
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ciation of the Old Subjects to London a few years before, assumed 
temporary control of the colony.’* This was not a happy choice 
as far as the traders were concerned, but, except for the presen- 
tation of the periodic petition for full political rights, they took no 
untoward action.”* While Cramahé transmitted this request to the 
Home Government without favorable comment, he was quite in- 
sistent in his urgings that complete religious freedom be guaran- 
teed to the French-speaking populace, pointing out that the danger 
of an subversive attachment to France through the clergy was 
rapidly being dissipated by the passing of time.’ In 1772 the 
consecration of the coadjutor-bishop rendered the see completely 
free of any reliance of the French hierarchy and Cramahé asked 
that the Government accept the position of the new prelate imme- 
diately.” 

By now a sufficient amount of information had been gathered 
by the Ministers of the Empire to warrant the drafting of a defin- 
ite law code for this new and unique colony. It remains to investi- 
gate their work in this regard, as they pursued it during the next 
few years at London. 


IV. 


The appointment of the Earl of Dartmouth as Colonial Secre- 
tary in August 1772 marked an end to the shilly-shallying and the 
commencement of earnest attempts to prepare a constitution for 
Quebec. Prior to the drafting of a bill to present to Parliament, 
Lord Dartmouth ordered the Law Officers of the Crown to probe 
through all the material that had been collected from the colony 
and to render their opinions on the best way t settle the legal enigma 
there. The Solicitor-General, Alexander Wedderburn, was the first 
to complete this work.’* He claimed that the Crown had a very 
definite obligations to the Canadians, who were not slaves but 
British subjects, and while their pleas for continuation of the 
military government were not compatible with the principles of the 
Empire, neither was an assembly, if it had to be foisted on them. 
The solution to this problem, he asserted, was to be found in a 
legislative council, properly controlled and closely regulated. He 


. 5 Ibid., 423, n. (Carleton to Hillsborough, March 15, 1769); cf. supra, 
0. 
76 Ibid., 495-498 (Petition to the King, December 31, 1773). 
aa” 484 (Cramahé to Dartmouth, June 22, 1773). 
ul. 
9 Ibid., 424-437 (Report of the Solicitor-General, December 6, 1772). 
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discounted entirely the value of the stipulation guaranteeing religious 
liberty to the Canadians, as set forth in the Treaty of Paris, and 
pointed out that for its existence in Quebec, the Catholic Church 
depended solely “. . . upon the benignity and the wisdom of Your 
Majesty's Government.” This wisdom dictated complete freedom 
for Catholics, he wrote, even to the point of assuring support for 
the clergy, but it did not dictate granting Papal jurisdiction, and 
to have the Jesuits holding property in the province was nothing 
short of repugnant. How ironic, mused the Solicitor-General, for 
the first Protestant state in Europe to act as a shield and guardian 
for the very Order that had been hounded out of all the great 
Catholic states! 

Concerning the laws themselves, the legal system, Wedderbum 
felt that British policy ought to favor the Canadians, not only 
because they constituted an overwhelming majority, but also “. . . 
because it [was] not to [her] interest . . . that many of her natives 
should settle there.” Thus the laws must be adapted to the needs 
of the many and a wholesale transfer of English Common Law to 
Canada would not be expedient; he did consider the Criminal Law 
of England more lenient than that of France and for this reason 
he favored its enactment in a limited way in the colony. Wedder- 
burn’s opinion happened to be extremely favorable to the New 
Subjects; without impugning it in any way it should be noted that 
it was thus favorable because as such the mother country stood 
to benefit; the motive was one of enlighted national self-interest, 
not overly common in London at that time, except in regard to 
Canada. 

The paper of the Attorney-General, Edward Thurlow, was brief 
and to the point; he viewed the suggestion to adopt French Civil 
Law and English Criminal Law as an excellent one, but he was 
unable to discover the legal basis for such a change.®® He felt, 
on the whole, that the Canadians were entitled to all their old 
laws, for these laws had been enacted over a long period of calm 
years, without the tumult and rancor of war and military occupa 
tion, and they had met all the legal demands of the province. He 
did not, however, look on these or any other laws as sacrosanct, 
but felt that essential changes by the conqueror were legally ad- 
missable and advisable. This report, which avoided any tedious 
and equivocal discussion of the status of the laws or the Church 
was probably closer to what the Secretary desired than the other two, 


80 [bid., 487-44E (Report of the Attorney-General, January 22, 1773). 
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for it was sufficiently non-committal to justify any moderate solu- 
tion that might be adopted. 

Advocate-General James Marriott was the most verbose in his 
report; he commented at length on the injustices of the Proclama- 
tion of 1763, dealing with Canada, as it did, in a way reserved for 
new and unsettled places, not for populous provinces.*' The 
Instructions to Governor Murray, too, he castigated, for their lack 
of originality; somewhat in the way of a sycophant, Marriott did 
not place the blame for these errors on the person ultimately 
responsible, for that person happened to be the Prime Minister, 
but upon the narrow shoulders of some anonymous, underfed 
clerk in the Colonial Office. Having paid his respects to the 
Crown, the Advocate-General then proceeded to analyze subse- 
quent events and to deduce from them that the royal will was 
truly intent on assimilating the New Subjects and imposing Eng- 
lish Law upon them. He took no issue with this decision, but felt 
that Canadians should be remolded in the image of Englishmen, 
and for that purpose he advised a legislative council instead of an 
assembly; he recommended the retention of only such French Law 
as pertained to land tenure and even this he would dub “the Common 
Law of Canada.” 

When it came to the question of religion, Marriott revealed 
himself as no means ignoremus. He discovered that the treaty allowed 
the New Subjects to practice “. . . le culte de leur religion selon 
le rit de l'Eglise Romaine, ....” Thus, he reasoned, the exercise, 
or profession of the religion was authorized, according to a specific 
rite, but this was harmless and appealed to the senses rather than 
the intellect. Doctrine, he wrote triumphantly, as if he had just 
uncovered the philosophers’ stone, doctrine was not even mentioned 
in the treaty, and therefore Catholic doctrine was not to be allowed, 
a good thing, as Catholic doctrine was notoriously dangerous! 
After this exhibition of fatuity, which was not typical of Marriott, 
he laid down the following rule, the violation of which he had 
just consummated in heroic fashion: “In order to judge politically 
of the expediency of suffering the Romish religion to remain as an 
established religion of the state in any part of Your Majesty's 


81 Ibid., 445-483 (Report by the Advocate-General, 1773), although 
the editors have dated this report 1774, this must refer to the publication 
date not the date it was given to Dartmouth. It is mentioned in a letter 
of transmittal from the Lord Chancellor to Dartmouth on August 4, 
1773, cf. ibid., 584, n.; accordingly, I have corrected the date in my 
references to it. 
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domains, the Romish religion (I mean its doctrine, not its cere. 
monies) ought to be perfectly understood.” 

Dartmouth digested the contents of these reports and sketched 
a rough outline of what he felt should be done about Quebec.® 
He envisioned a nullification of all acts based on the Proclamation 
of 1763; he recommended the establishment of a legislative council, 
restricted in its powers, and the renovation of the judiciary to give 
it a French form over an English substance. He was determined 
to handle the religious question fairly, but at this point his no- 
tions of fairness would have placed the Canadian Church in the 
position of having to choose from between schism and treason, 
for he was still insistent upon the exclusion of Papal jurisdiction 
from the Province of Quebec and the mere toleration of Catholic 
ceremonies.** Certainly he had not taken the advice of the Advo- 
cate-General as seriously as he might have. 

The first draft of the bill to regulate the government in Quebec 
was prepared early in 1774.5 Actually this was a detailed ex- 
planation of Lord Dartmouth’s notes on the subject. It stressed the 
necessity of a legislative council, which should consist of from 
twelve to twenty-one members—with thirteen to be a quorum! 
This body was to possess specific powers which were strictly de- 
limited in scope. The entire act, as proposed, would expire at the 
end of fourteen years or upon the establishment of a popular 


assembly, whicheve: occurred sooner. In early March Solicitor- 
General Wedderburn prepared a second draft, in which, as he 
made quite clear, he was following the ideas of his superior, not 
his own.*® This draft proposed to annul all official acts deriving 
their legality from the Proclamation of 1763. The French were 
to be granted all their own laws with the exception of those con- 


82 CD, I, 5383-534 (Memorandum on Quebec, n.d.). 

83 Dartmouth said he would try to arrange things so “. . . that all 
Foreign Jurisdiction be excluded, and that those professing the Religion of 
the Church of Rome, may find within the Colony a resource for everything 
essential to the free Exercise of it, .... ,” ef. ibid., 485 (Dartmouth to 
Cramahé, December 1, 1773). ‘ 

84 Jbid., 585-536 (First Draught of the Quebec Bill, n.d.), judging 
by the fact that once work on the bill started it proceeded rapidly, and 
that the second and third drafts were separated by less than two months, 
I would say that this draft was finished in January 1774. I disagree 
with Shortt and Doughty, who attribute it to Wedderburn, cf. ibid., 535, 
n.; it seems rather to coincide with the ideas in Dartmouth’s Memorandum; 
Wedderburn made it clear that his ideas were not in accord with those of 
his chief, cf. infra. 

85 Ibid., 586-541 (Second Draught of the Quebec Bill, n.d.), from Wed- 
derburn’s letter of transmittal, this report may be dated March 2, 1774, 
cf. ibid., 586-537, n. 
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cerned with treason, but the procedure in criminal cases was to be 
English—the marriage of adjective English Law and nominative 
French Law was calculated to satisfy the British settlers and the 
Canadians. No changes were made in the provisions for a legis- 
lative council. 

Probably by early April the next revision was ready for scrutiny.*® 
This draft was much more comprehensive than the earlier ones. 
It extended the boundaries of Quebec, it voided the Proclamation 
of 1763 as a legal support for acts and statutes in Canada and 
it re-established the old French Land Law, reserving to the Crown 
the right to grant any land under English Law, if it were so de- 
sired. Provision was made for the future development of the 
colony, for the council was given some authority to alter the laws. 
Cognizance of the overwhelming Catholic majority was taken, and 
tithes were granted to the clergy, in addition to complete religious 
freedom to the populace, although this was rendered meaningless 
by the provision that any such concessions were subject to the King’s 
Supremacy. In view of Dartmouth’s later action, this repressive 
condition must be attributed to misinformation rather than to malice 
or bigotry. The Secretary's tolerance, or his theory of tolerance, 
was supported by the jurist, Lord Mansfield, who suggested that 
since the tithe of a cleric was the same as the property right of a 
seigneur, there was nothing inconsistent in a Protestant state con- 
firming that right. Furthermore, he pointed out, it would hardly 
be wise for Britain to allow such a body of men as the Catholic 
clergy to live in an English colony with no means of support.®? 
Intentionally, or otherwise, Mansfield held out an inducement to 
apostacy, for he recommended that non-Catholics and ex-Catholics 
be exempted from the obligations to pay the tithe; on the other 
hand, and this would seem to indicate that he had no ulterior 
motive in suggesting the exemption, he recognized the impossibility 
of insisting on Catholics taking the Supremacy Oath. 

As he had promised, Dartmouth took a very broad, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say a very practical view of the affair; 
in keeping with Mansfield’s idea he immediately struck out the 
requirement of Catholics swearing to the Supremacy of the King, 
but he refused to except from the tithe any Catholic who had left 


_ 36 Ibid., 544-547 (Third Draught of the Quebec Bill, n.d.), I place 
this document in early April to allow sufficient time for the preparation 
of the final draft, which was brought to Parliament on May 2, 1774. 

87 Ibid., 550-551, n. (Mansfield to Dartmouth, April 28, 1774); ibid., 
550 (Clause Concerning Religion in the Third Draught, 1774). 
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the Church.** Such apostates, he felt, must support the Church 
of England “. . . so that none can elude the payment by denying 
the Profession of the Popish Religion.” Carleton and Lord Hills. 
borough suggested that French Land Law be enacted in Quebec 
to the absolute exclusion of all English Land Law, and Dartmouth 
agreed to embody this feature in the bill, but he refused to con- 
sider any change in the proposed boundaries of the colony.*® On 
the evening of May 1, 1774, the Colonial Secretary prepared the 
measure in correct legal form and the next morning he carried 
it over to Parliament. 

Parliament, of course, made no changes of any real importance 
in the Quebec Bill. As it was finally approved, it received some 
clarifying phrases and it expanded the boundaries of the province 
in such a way as to confine the Southern Colonies, although this 
purpose was naturally denied and it had no direct bearing on the 
internal affairs of Quebec.*° Free exercises of religion was granted 
the Catholics and tithes were allotted their clergy, and, although 
the Supremacy of the King was asserted, no Catholic had to swear 
to it, for in place of the old offensive oath was one of simple 
allegiance to the monarch. The legislature did refuse to ratify the 
adoption of French Land Laws in place of English ones, but this 
was a question of form, not substance, since the vassal of a French 
fief did not differ materially from the sokeman who had received 
his grant under the provisions of English socage; accordingly, each 
type of law was put in force. There was a dualism in the remaining 
field of laws—English Law was made effective in criminal cases 
and French Law in civil cases. Until an assembly was established 
a legislative council of from seventeen to twenty-three members 
would aid in the governing of Quebec. This council possessed 
power to alter laws from time to time, if such were demanded 
by the general welfare. 

The debates on the bill are of more interest than importance. 
Objections were raised that the statute would, in effect, do away 
with the habeas corpus and with jury trials in civil cases,®* but 


88 Jbid., 551, f. n. (Dartmouth to Mansfield, May 1, 1774). — 

89 Jbid., 558 (Hillsborough’s Objections, n. d.); Carleton was included 
in the authorship of this note, cf. ibid., 551-552, n. (Knox to Dartmouth, 
April 30), a letter which dates the note; ibid., 554 (Dartmouth to Hills- 
borough, May 1, 1774). 

90 The Statutes at Large, VIII, 405-407 (An Act for makin effectual 
ima for the Government of the Province of Quebec in North America, 
1774). 
pa 91 Parliamentary History, XVII, 1857-1862 (Proceedings, May 26, 

4). 
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a member of the Ministry observed that this wail about the habeas 
corpus was rather odd, for in Ireland the English had voluntarily 
deprived themselves of this boon rather than allow any Catholics 
to enjoy it.2? Again, it was pointed out that the great increase 
of trade in Quebec was due to the arrival of English settlers, and 
the bill would only serve to deter further immigration, thus ruin- 
ing the commercial life of the province. Carleton, however, re- 
futed this objection, pointing out that the increase in Quebec trade 
since 1760 was due “. . . to the change from a state of war to one 
of peace.”** He also noted that there were no Old Subjects in 
the colony fit to be delegates in an assembly and that the Canadians 
didn’t want such an institution anyway. Chief Justice Hey testi- 
fied that the people in Canada looked on a popular assembly as 
“.. a house of riot and confusion which meets only to impede 
public business and to distress the crown... ,” a view which, in 
the light of events in the American Colonies, must have endeared 
the French-speaking subjects to all Westminster.** Five days after 
Parliament passed the Bill, on June 22, 1774, King George assented 
to it, observing that it embodied the best tenets of justice and 
humanity.°® 

The important days in fashioning and molding the Quebec Act 
took place long before it reached the floor of Parliament, and long 
before the Government started to draw up the Bill. Indeed, the 
Ministry merely codified essentials of the status quo and Parlia- 
ment was cast in its ancient role of High Court, whose purpose was 
to confirm the fundamental law, rather than to enact anything new. 


Governor Carleton returned to Quebec in September 1774, and 
reported that the new act was well received by all but the wilder 
elements among the British. The call of the Southern Colonies 
to join in resistance against the King of England met slight response 
among the New Subjects. With the outbreak of war, less than 
two months after the Quebec Act had become the constitution of 
the province, Carleton suspended its provisions regarding English 
Criminal Law and the right of habeas corpus, and substituted 


92 W. Knox, The Justice and Policy of the Late Act of Parliament 
for Making more effectual Provision for the Government of the Province 
of Quebec, Asserted and Proved, London, a pamphlet, 1774, 30. 

174). Parliamentary History, kvq, 1868-1870 (Proceedings, June 2, 

94 Ibid., 1874-1875 (Proceedings, June 2, 1774). 

95 Ibid., 1407 (Speech of the King); the Bill was passed by Parlia- 
ment on June 17, 1774, cf. ibid., 1402 (Proceedings). 

96 CD, II, 586 (Carleton to Dartmouth, November 11, 1774). 
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military law. He was provoked that the people did not respond 
to his call to arms with more fervor,°’ yet there was no great 
defection—such was the exception, to be recorded and deplored. 
Each and every Canadian did not rush to the British colors, but to 
attribute this lack of fire and zeal to the unwisdom of the Quebec 
Act is to overlook several vital factors about it. The Act sprang 
from the desires and the needs of the Canadian people; it was, 
in fact, the confirmation of a policy which had obtained more or 
less completely for fifteen years, but during these fifteen years, 
the populace was uncertain as to what the future might bring; they 
were subjected to the subversive influence of an extremely vocal 
minority and there was need of a definite statement by the Crown 
as to the future of law and religion. The Quebec Act satisfied 
that need; its promulgation put to rest the worries of the New 
Subjects. But by its very nature, this law was a confirmatory one, 
and such laws are not apt to whip up wild enthusiasm for the 
government that enacts them, irrespective of their merit. 


Whence came the policy of the Quebec Act? It came both 
from the Canadian people and from the British Government. The 
Crown, acting through Murray and Carleton, looked to the interests 
of the British primarily. Because Canadian interests did not run 
counter to those of England, the Government was willing to foster 
them, too. The Canadians were a religious and an agrarian peo- 
ple; as far as it came in contact with Quebec, the Government was 
mercantile and fiercely nationalistic. The aspects dovetailed neatly. 
The British traders in Quebec clashed with the Government and 
with the bulk of the people there and they were crushed. But 
this defeat was by no means inevitable, since a decisive minority 
can cope with a wavering, spineless opponent, and the Governments 
that ruled England during this period were certainly wavering and 
spineless. Fortunately for the British Empire, fortunately for the 
French Canadian people, two great men directed British rule in 
Canada after the conquest of the province. The memory of Mur- 
ray’s mild conduct toward them and his aid to the hierarchy, and 


97 Ibid., 665 (Carleton to Dartmouth, June 7, 1775), “. . . the Minds 
of the People [are] poisoned by the same Hypocrisy and Lies practised . .. 
in the other Provinces.” E 

98 J. B. Badeaux, Journal des Opérations de L’Armée Américaine 
lors de Invasion de Canada en 1775-76, Montréal, 1871), 4. 

99 The odd view that the Quebec Act drove the Canadians to revolt 
in convincingly presented in Coffin, Quebec and the Early American 
Revolution, 513, and in A. L. Burt, The Old Province of Quebec, Toronto, 
1933, 201 But this theory overlooks one irksome fact, viz.: The Canadians 


did not revolt. 
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similar conduct on the part of Carleton and his lieutenant-governor, 
raised up before the pretensions of the traders an impregnable bar- 
rier, and the Act of 1774 placed the King’s approval on it all and 
endeared him and his country to his New Subjects. 

Within the Government, two forces were brought to bear on 
those who created British policy at its source. One was represented 
by such men as Maseres; this group demanded that England assimil- 
ate the Canadians. The foundations of their case were their own 
profit and an irrational prejudice. They sought to squeeze wealth 
and religion and culture from the established population. The 
general good of this populace or of the Empire never entered into 
their view. Legal sophistry clothed their plans with apparent right- 
eousness. 

The other force was represented by Murray and Carleton. These 
men sought to conciliate and win over the Canadians. No doubt 
their chief aim was to strengthen the Empire; mildness toward the 
colonials was but a means to that end. Yet, soldiers as they were, 
a class characteristically held to be petty and overbearing, they 
reached the heights of statesmanship at Quebec. They promoted 
the general welfare, they promoted tranquillity, they promoted 
fidelity and allegiance. 

Happily the Privy Council responded to the latter policy. This 
outside influence on the responsible members of the Government 
elicited a course of action that won for England a people foreign 
in religion and culture and customs. At the outset, it was noted 
that the loyalty of the Canadians to their Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
ruler involved an apparent paradox. When examined, however, 
in the light of the great influence of James Murray and Guy Carle- 
ton and the mild spirit with which they governed the conquered 
colony, the mystery falls away. The Quebec Act is found in the 
statute books for the Year 1774, but its spirit and its reality came 
into being as the triumphant British received the surrender of 
Quebec City, fifteen years before. Therein lies the solution. 
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Belmont’s History of Brandy 


Introduction 


Francois Vachon de Belmont was born in Grenoble on April 
2, 1645. At the age of twenty-seven he entered the Society of 
Saint Sulpice in Paris. After seven years of study in France, he 
was sent to Canada while still in deacon’s orders, arriving at 
Montreal in June, 1680. On September 14, 1681 he was raised 
to the priesthood in the Sulpician Order and began his missionary 
labors which continued for fifty-two years. The greater part of 
his early years were spent at the Mission of the Mountain near 
Montreal. In 1701, he was appointed Superior of the missions in 
charge of the Society of Saint Sulpice in New France. The position 
was a difficult one for it was the superior’s problem to restrain the 
Canadian traders from destroying the work of the missionary among 
the Indians. After twenty-three years in office, the Abbé Belmont 
was relieved of his duties. He died on May 22, 1732. 

Of the Abbé Belmont'’s writings, two are of major importance 
for the history of New France. These are: Histoire du Canada, and 
his Histoire de ’Eau-de-Vie en Canada. Both were originally pub- 
lished by the Société Littéraire de Québec in the 1840 volume of its 
Collection de Mémoires et de Relations sur l’Histoire Ancienne 
du Canada. In the preface of that volume, which is the tenth of 
the collection, we are informed that the Belmont manuscripts were 
found by Reverend M. Jean Holmes, Professor of Physics at the 
Seminary of Quebec, during his researches in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi in Paris and other public institutions of France. 

It is not certain when the Abbé wrote his two manuscripts. 
One might conclude that he composed them during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century, for he says that he decided, in 
1698, to keep a record of the events of the war just then drawing to 
a close. Perhaps he considered that he should write an introductory 
discussion of the history of Canada before he began to keep his 
chronological account. In any case, the Abbé left for us two quite 
important sources of information concerning New France at the 
close of the seventeenth century. 

Of the Histoire du Canada, it may be said that the brief, little 
history is for the most part a summary of the more full Histoire du 
Montréal written by Father F. Dollier de Casson, also a member 
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of the Society of Saint Sulpice. Belmont seems to have followed 
that account very closely in his own short summary to 1673. After 
1673, which was the last year of Dollier de Casson’s work, Belmont’s 
little manuscript becomes very important. For the la Barre ex- 
pedition against the Iroquois in 1684, the work is probably one 
of the very few contemporary accounts of any moment. In spite 
of its importance, the short Histoire du Camada has never been 
translated and remains buried in the rather inaccessible pages of a 
publication which is now quite rare. 

The brief discourse which the Abbé Belmont composed on the 
history of the brandy trade in Canada is one of many contemporary 
accounts of the terrible effects of that trade on the Indians.* One 
is constantly running across references to Belmont’s Histoire de 
Eau-de-Vie, though it has not been translated and is not readily 
available to students of the history of New France. The chief 
reason for its importance is that it is a well-drawn brief. Officials 
in France and in New France had denied, in view of their own 
interests, the validity of the charges of missionaries against the 
brandy traders and had equivalently demanded proof for the state- 
ments. It was incumbent upon Belmont as a superior to produce 
evidence. Therefore, he marshalled his arguments in historical 
order and presented an array of factual evidence, giving names, 
dates, places and circumstances in the instances where whiskey 
drinking had been the cause of particular atrocities and general 
demoralization in the colonies. 

Besides having value as a case against the colonial administra- 
tion this history of “fire-water” reveals a remarkable knowledge 
of alcoholism and the alcoholic mind.2 Moreover, Abbé Belmont 
revealed a prophetic insight into the future in his summary of the 
consequences of the brandy trade on the fur trade. Clearly, if 
the Indians became alcoholics there would be fewer pelts gathered 


_1 For a completely documented account of the brandy trade of the 
period covered by Belmont see Jean Delanglez, Frontenac and the Jesuits, 
Institute of Jesuit History, Chicago, 1939, 69-129. 

__ 2 Brandy was a eric term covering a multitude of spiritous liquors 
with a higher, or at least more effective alcohol content than wine, r, 
or brandy as it is known in polite circles. Brandy itself was used at 
first and later for trade and so also was rum, but traders were reluctant 
to give a more costly beverage to the Indians, especially when cheap 
brews in lesser quantities had the quicker and more paralyzing effect 
sought by the Indians. The Dutch distributed at first a rhomb de biére 
made from the residue of the barley that had been used to make beer. 
Grain whiskies at various stages of fermentation were probably the 
most frequently used liquors for the brandy trade. Common terms for 
this type of beverage will immediately come to the mind of people ac- 
quainted with the brews of our prohibition days. 
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and soon fewer Indians to gather them. Belmont’s language js 
sometimes harsh, and effort has been made in the translation tp 
preserve something of his style. His descriptions are usually in 
strong colors. He sees conditions clearly and sees them in their 
whole setting. 

In the following number of this magazine the second of Bel. 
mont’s writings, his Histofre du Canada, will be presented in trans. 
lation. 


JosePH P. DONNELLY 


St. Louis University 
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THE HISTORY OF BRANDY IN CANADA 


First ARTICLE 


Peculiar Quality of Insobriety among Savages 


When people in France hear of the complaints made by mis- 


sionaries in Canada about the insobriety of the Savages and against 
those who are the authors [of the vice} they are inclined to at- 
tribute these strictures to an overweening zeal. They believe that 
because these holy men want the whole world to be perfect that 
they are impelled by their abhorrence of sin to pursue even its 
shadow. [As though] what are proscribed as faults in the cloister 
should be equally forbidden to people in the world. Among the 
Germans and the Bretons insobriety is looked upon as a kind of 
virtue, [a source} of conviviality. It is looked upon there as a 
mark of good-fellowship, a source of pleasure and comfort which 
friends and convivial companions allow themselves, a thing which 
is Customary everywhere. Finally, it is asserted that this is a crime 
which does not keep magistrates too busy. One could reply that 
drunkenness has always been considered a scandal and an offense 
against God. It is always contrary, not only to Christians, but to 
all laws, as well as to the Christian Faith and to good morals. 
Disregarding such reasons, I undertake this little history in 
order to make known [the fact that} insobriety among the Savages 
is quite a different species of vice than what it is among other 
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les, and to explain the as yet unknown fact that the Savages 
drink only for the purpose of becoming inebriated, and become so 
only to do evil. 

The censure placed on drunkenness in Canada is a greater 
condemnation than anywhere else in the world. 1 hold then that 
the Savages in Canada do not drink brandy for pleasure as a 
potion agreeable or useful to life. On the contrary, though dis- 
liking it, the greater number of them drink because it deprives 
them of their senses and produces in them three effects. The first 
is that it enlivens their natural sluggishness, dispels their timidity, 
their sense of shame and inferiority, which their dull nature gives 
them. The second is that brandy causes them to undertake with 
vigor and bravado almost any evil action such as anger, vengeance, 
or impurity. The third is that their excesses of drinking and in- 
sobriety furnish them, by custom, a valid excuse for any evil which 
they might commit in such a condition. For the Savage, drunken- 
ness is a voluntary frenzy which gives them courage and impunity 
as well as an excuse for their greatest excesses. 

Evidently this is a peculiar kind of insobriety. If the laity 
were as convinced of this fact as are the missionaries from their 
long experience gathered by living with the Savages, the question 
of brandy regarding the Savages would not be treated as a matter 
of indifference. To offer convincing arguments, one should re- 
member that these people are naturally sluggish, and their women 
timid and reserved. Whether from climate or education they are 
not readily aroused to action. They quarrel little. Excesses and 
impurity are frowned upon among them, not so much from a 
motive of human respect as from a sincere abhorrence of mis- 
behaviour. The simple fact is that unless their even temper is 
aroused by some strange new principle or urged on by some custom, 
their sense of shame is overcome only with great difficulty. 

Moreover, many of them are given to violent interior emotions 
of anger, hatred and other strong passions towards others, but above 
all to pride which urges them to wish to distinguish themselves and 
to seek admiration. From time immemorial they have been given 
to various superstitions and ceremonies which appear to confer on 
them preternatural powers. In this state of exaltation they are 
led to execute without any thought of the consequences whatever 
comes into their heads, doing and saying things which appear to 
make heroes of them. For this purpose they have a sort of annual 
carnival which they call “Gannonhaoury.” 
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Secondly: They have all sorts of superstitious practices and ip. 
cantations of the spirits which those who are not Christians practice 
in their countries. For example, four old women, almost nude, 
danced ceremoniously to discover who had cast a spell which 
caused the death of a sick person. Making an image of the 
possessed one they covered it with oil and threw it on the fire, 
Finally, when they celebrated some event they were accustomed to 
enliven themselves by using tobacco and announcing that they had 
been visited with certain dreams during the previous night. [They 
act thus} to indicate their sorrow, to appease or console themselves 
and to make heroes of themselves. All of this was permitted and 
became customary. 


The Europeans, that is the French and the Dutch, found these 
customs in vogue when they arrived here. The French became 
allies of the Algonquins, the Hurons and the Iroquois. Long 
after, the Dutch opened commercial relations with the Iroquois. 
Since one uses in trade what one has, the Dutch gave them Rhomb 
de Biére and the French gave them brandy. The Savages soon came 
to desire these since by them they experience a new sort of elation 
which promptly and effectively achieved the end of taking them 
out of themselves. 


SECOND ARTICLE 


Physical Digression on the Nature of Brandy 


The reader would not, perhaps, object were we to make a 
brief digression into chemistry and offer a brief discussion on the 
nature of brandy. 


Doctors say with justice that brandy is a medicine, but not a 
food. They hold that it does not possess the qualities of nutriment. 
[They oppose} those who would classify brandy as Chyle and 
nourishment, maintaining that its components are sulphurs, oils and 
inflammables, and spirits. Taken in small quantities and not too 
frequently, brandy produces three good results. In warming the 
stomach it has the properties of a spirit, by giving vigor and pleasure 
to the user, that is to say strength of heart. Secondly, these liquors 
have a beneficial effect on the digestion of foods. Thirdly, noxious 
humors are dissipated and expelled. But when taken to excess, as 
is the case with the Savages, brandy does harm by its spirits and 
its headiness. For frequent stimulation of the nerve fibres of the 
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esophagus and stomach produces there a sort of [word missing] 
which renders them dry and rough, causing a feeing of thirst 
and debility. The palate and the members of the body which com- 
pose the organs of taste, becoming as it were burned and injured, 
lose the exquisite sensation of taste. Thus great drunkards have 
a liking only for brandy; to them wine becomes insipid. But 
what is worse, the stomach is no longer able to digest food, whether 
because of dryness it can no longer digest food, or being too chilled 
it lacks the vital juices. Secondly, brandy’s heady character causes 
dizziness, whence it happens that the drunkard reels about, urged 
on by the vapors which cloud his head. Thirdly, the fumes, on 
reaching the brain, which is the center of the nerves render im- 
potent the nerves which animate the muscles of the whole body. 
This does not immediately inhibit all natural reaction, however, 
for such a result would mean apoplexy or at least paralysis. But 
the nerves become over-burdened and vague in their reactions 
so that the muscles are feeble in the extremities of the body. The 
legs lack the power to support the weight of the body, whence 
comes staggering. The fingers no longer possess the ability to 
grasp what they hold. Whence it comes that the Savages, dressed 
only in blankets which are in no way fastened but only held by the 
hand, which relaxes in insobriety, allow their vesture to drop away. 
The inn-keepers take great care to gather up [the discarded blankets] 
and impound them. Fourthly, when brandy is frequently and 
copiously imbibed it causes the greatest disorders. The liver is 
chilled by the absence of vital chemicals which animate the nerve 
fibres. From this, dysentery, dropsy, pulmonary diseases, withering, 
attacks of fever, feeble-mindedness and paralysis. 

To avoid discussing its effects at too great length, everyone 
has seen this combustible drink when brought near to fire. Any- 
one can see the caldrons, used in distilling the drink, corroded 
after three months use. Stomachs are certainly not as durable as 
the brass from which the caldrons are made. 

But to return to Savages, I [offer} two remarks. The first 
which I said, they imbibe only to become drunk. To prove that 
they are fervent and scrupulous on the point, when they have only 
enough brandy to induce drunkenness for only one, if four are 
present, three will not even take a taste. But one will be chosen 
to have the privilege of becoming inebriated. Many say that they 
cannot become intoxicated on a single glass of brandy, that there 
is only one degree of drunkenness worth while, the sort which they 
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call ““Gannontiouaratonseri,” complete insobriety. And when 
begin to feel the effects of the brandy they rejoice shouting, “Good, 
good, my head is reeling.” Then they start to chant their 
“Gannonhaoury,” into which they put all the evil which comes 
to mind. 

At Orange, thirty Micouennes of brandy beer, which at Mon. 
treal is about a pot, or a chopine’ is certain to produce the effect. A 
second thing is that one should see a group of Savages, covered 
with wounds, their stomachs and entrails blackened. 


THIRD ARTICLE 


Apology for the Iroquois Church 


It would be a great injustice and an evidence of profound 
ignorance if what we said and will say about insobriety among the 
Savages were to engender indignation, horror and contempt for these 
poor wretches as unworthy of the love of the Church or incapable 
of {embracing} the Faith. Such sentiments are harsh and an error 
contrary to Christianity. The Jews thus once judged the Gentiles 
as unworthy of being admitted into the Church. God wishes all 
men to be saved. Our Lord died for all men. No people merited 
to receive the Faith by their works or their customs. The brutality 
of the Savages should give rise more to compassion than to indigna- 
tion against them. Look at the poor Gentiles growing up in 
paganism. The ancient Gauls and many other races were no more 
enlightened before they had been refined by the doctrines of the 
Gospel. Two things may be said in favor of the Savages. The 
first is that as they have neither our avarice nor our ambition 
nor the greater number of pleasures which sustain our vices and 
concupiscences, ignorance of evil in their case contributes much 
towards a great innocence. The second observation by way of 
excusing their insobriety is that one might note that the failing 
is not general. On the contrary, almost all the old people and 
women do not drink. Secondly, the important personages or captains 
who have the management of affairs are given to sobriety. Also, 
there are a great number whose naturally noble characters and 
great modesty would allow them to pass anywhere as excellent 


3 One pot was 3.94 American pints. A pot of brandy was worth 
fifty livres, but in beaver pelts it easily brought a hundred livres; Jean 
Delanglez, “Antoine Laumet, Alias Cadillac, Commandant at Michilimacki- 
nac 1694-1697,” Mip-AMerica, XXVII (April, 1945), 121. 
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ple. Above all should be noted those whom the grace of Jesus 
Christ has snatched from the demon, many of whom possess a 
degree of sanctity which would shame many a Frenchman. How- 
ever, this is not the place to discuss that subject. 

Insobriety is, properly speaking, confined to the young people 
who are professedly given to bravado, whose pride urges then to seek 
notoriety whereby they may receive attention for some deed or other. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 


The Introduction of Brandy among the Savages 


To return to the history of brandy, apart from the natural con- 
sequences which it produces in most men, its effects on the Savages 
were so marked from the very beginning that it was not long 
before one realized that insobriety among Savages was quite a 
different species than the same weakness among Europeans. For 
the Savages, having found a beverage which could so quickly and 
efficaciously enliven their dullness, take them out of themselves 
and give them thereby the ability and the bravado they desired, 
it was not long before drunkards could be seen killing one another, 
husbands burning their wives, women disgracing their husbands, 
fathers throwing their children into boiling caldrons. It is this 
sort of theng which has reduced the Algonquins from an army of 
two thousand men in the days of M. Laval, the old Bishop of 
Quebec, to a point where now they hardly number two hundred. 

It was the Dutch themselves who gave rum to the Iroquois. 
This caused such cruel disorder among the nations that Major 
Andros, Governor of Orange and Menade {Manhattan} proposed 
to the Governor of Canada that they should jointly prohibit the 
sale of liquor to the Savages, each in his own territory. 

But no one listened to the suggestion. The French have not 
ceased to spread the reign of brandy and the habit of insobriety 
to ail the natives until the Ottawa, who at first bitterly opposed the 
drink, have become addicted to it, to their sorrow, and finally 
passionately attached to it. The French, perceiving the incon- 
trollable appetite which the Savages had for this drink, sold it to 
them at fabulous prices. Secondly, realizing that there was no 
other kind of trade in which the customer could be so easily de- 
ceived, they began to adulterate liquor, mixing in dirty water and 
selling false measures. Thirdly, they set the price themselves and 
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cheated the drunken Savages without fear of prosecution. One 
Frenchman near Three Rivers, whom I know, made a Say 
named Lanneratondy believe that he had consumed fifty skins 
of Original in one night. No one knows what extremities were 
reached in cheating the Savages. Each missionary could furnish 
a long list of disasterous deaths which could be attributed to drunk. 
enness. I will cite only such examples as I saw, or know of from 
first hand witnesses, over a period of eighteen years. Everywhere 
brandy flows freely and the habit of drinking enslaves more and 
more of the nations. 

Two parties form and declare themselves, one for brandy and 
the other against it. The missionaries, perceiving the invention 
employed to destroy their labors so propitiously begun, did not 
hesitate to have recourse to M. de Laval, Bishop of Quebec, who 
valiantly attacked the brandy traffic by his censure. People were 
found to defend the practice. They had grandiose designs of im- 
mense fortunes to be made by the masters of the Commerce of 
the New World thus far explored and of that part still unknown. 
They gained the support of the Governor of Canada and the Com- 
pany of the Indies. Thus two parties arose. The first was com- 
posed of the Bishop and the missionaries; the other, of the Governor 
and the Company. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 


Divers Procedure of the two Parties 


The first measure taken in the controversy was that the University 
of Toulouse was petitioned for consultation and decision. This 
body answered that trade in liquor was in itself an indifferent 
article of merchandise, that it could have good or bad use, just 
as in France it is lawful to sell swords and wine without inquiring 
into the use to which they are to be put. The opinion contains 
three reasons. The first: that this trade attracted the Savages 
to the French, that through this attraction they could be instructed 
and civilized. Secondly: that the Savages use it as do the French 
who employ it to strengthen themselves against the cold. Thirdly: 
that since the Dutch dispense it, if the French refrain the Savages 
would be drawn over to the heretics and the enemies of the Colony. 
All this they [the Governor's party} maintained underhandedly 
by presenting false reasons. It is easy to understand why the 
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Company of the Indies would be interested in a heavy brandy trade 
since it is a monopoly. Finally the Governor issued an ordinance 
whose purpose was, he said, to settle scruples and to support free- 
dom of trade. 

In opposition Bishop Laval issued an order by which he de- 
clared it sinful for anyone to inebriate the Savages or to give them 
brandy to carry away. He reserved the absolution of this sin to 
himself. 

The Sorbonne has, on different occasions, given two decisions. 
The first, signed by M. Grandin Cornet{ ?}ti, declared that it was 
a gravely sinful matter, and hence one which might be reserved 
to the bishop, to contribute to the insobriety of the Savages. This 
decision was read from the pulpit by the order of and in the 
presence of the present Bishop on July 12, 1698. 

The Sovereign Council of Quebec, in 16[79}, issued an ordin- 
ance to the effect that : 

M. Duchesnu [Duchesneau}, Intendant in Canada, issued an- 
other in 16[ ?}, prohibition tavern-keepers from taking the possessions 
of Savages as security for brandy.’ The order for restoration, etc. 

M. de Meusels [sic}, also Intendant in Canada,® issued another 
order declaring that the last tavern-keeper at whose bar a drunken 
Savage imbibed would be condemned and fined fifty francs. De- 
spite such rigid laws, the tavern-keepers continued with a bold- 
ness which gave them impunity to triumph over the cause of God. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 


Description of the Insobriety of the Savages 


One would need to witness the drunken Savages to be aware 
of all the horror and Bacchanalian excesses which occur. When 
one of them wishes to become inebriated in order to effect some 
evil design, he carries about under his blanket a tin can or a wooden 


4 This probably refers to the ordinance issued by Louis XIV, May 
24, 1679, and registered by the Sovereign Council in Quebec on October 
16, 1679. The ordinance forbade the carrying of brandy to Indian villages, 
and hence was not satisfactory because it did not forbid the sale of 
whisky to Indians in the French villages; see Delanglez, Frontenac and 
the Jesuits, 122. 

5 Ibid., 9, 128, 126-128. Jacques Duchesneau arrived in Canada as 
Intendant in 1675 and was recalled in 1682, chiefly because of his oppo- 
sition to Governor Frontenac’s ay oy trade. 

. we de Meulles, Sieur de la Source, was Intendant from 1682 
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jug, supplied by brandy sellers, which holds a sufficient amount 
of liquor to induce drunkenness. 

They have no trouble in finding the means to their end, grant- 
ing the unbridled freedom which the tavern-keepers supply them. 
But when some new police order suspends or punishes the donors, 
the Savages have a thousand subtle ways of evasion, in collecting at 
one place or another a drop or two which they put into their jug 
until they have collected enough to make themselves drunk. Then 
they take to drinking without eating (for eating would inhibit 
the effects of the brandy). When they feel their heads beginning 
to swim, they rejoice and start to chant their death song into which 
they pour all their imprecations against their enemies. Once in- 
ebriated, they throw off their clothing, or let it drop, and running 
about the town naked they beat one another. They bite each 
other’s noses and ears so that there are few whole, entire visages 
remaining. They run about howling with knives in their hands; 
they delight in seeing their women and children fleeing before them, 
as if they were masters of the World. Behold, this is what one 
often sees in Montreal. 

But with the coming of night the horrors are augmented. When 
the soldiers of the garrison are obliged to return from the city to 
their villages, as for example to the Sault,’ to Montagne or to 
Riviere des Prairies, they encounter drunken Savages howling and 
shouting their Gannonhaoury and doing all the damage they can 
on the road. Some kill the stock which they find. Others break 
into the houses on the road to the Sault, causing the dwellers to 
flee as from the Iroquois. Still others violate French women. A 
week ago two women were attacked. One was violated on the 
road to the Sault; the other barely escaped this tragedy. When 
the Savages who live on this Island return to their cabins in a 
drunken state they often throw fire from the hearth on the bark 
of the dwelling. They snatch up hatchets and swords and fire off 
their guns, all the while running stark naked from cabin to cabin. 
It was in one of these dreadful orgies, on September 11, 1694, 
that a young Montagne brave, being offended and wishing to vin- 
dicate his honor, after making a great noise, went to fire off his 
gun into the cabin of his enemy. Everyone fled before him. Fire 
struck the bark of the cabin and ignited a sack of powder. A heavy 
wind whipped up the blaze and consumed the cabin in a moment. 


7 Sault au Recollet on the northwest side of the Island of Montreal 
or Sault Saint-Louis on the south. 
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In three hours fifty cabins of the Savages were destroyed besides 
fifteen French houses built of wood besides a beautifully vaulted 
and panelled church and the village stockade of wooden palings. 
The total cost of the damage was twenty-three thousand francs. 

It is a wonder that such a tragedy has not happened to Ville- 
Marie. But that kind of catastrophe will happen some day. 

In order to have money for liquor the Savages keep themselves 
in penury. They steal clothes, blankets, and even food from their 
wives and children, a practice which reduces the poor creatures 
to despair and causes divorces and a thousand evils. 

As if all this did not suffice, they invent new methods of 
satisfying their thirst. They borrow on the fruits of the future 
hunt, a blanket, for example, or a shirt. These articles are sold at 
high prices since the transactions are not on a cash basis. Then 
they go to the tavern-keeper who gives them a pint of brandy 
worth ten or twelve francs for their high priced goods. The merch- 
ants are foolish to extend credit, for the Savages borrow readily 
with no intention of paying debts. Instead, when debts overwhelm 
them, they flee to the Iroquois or to the Ottawas. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 


Fatal End of Savages at the Mission on Lake Ontario 


At Ganandoxe,® in 1671, a group of traders inebriated a party 
of Sonontaono [Seneca} hunters. One of them died after con- 
tinuing in a drunken and impure state for many days. 

At Ganneyous,’ two inebriates fought one another in a drunken 
brawl incited by traders from Fort Niagara. One kicked the other, 
dislocating his jaw, which was never set. He continued with his 
mouth horribly agape until he died. 

Again, at Ganneyous, a Savage woman named Kibkit was knifed 
to death. A little later, at Kente,’® another woman was killed 
by a drunkard. At Niagara, Tonanouonnon had his throat cut. 

Again, Honnonchiaoue was stabbed to death. 

Again, Aouegouch. At Tcheiagon, two women. 

At Three Rivers, M. d’Olier found a decapitated body on the 
road. It was the body of a Mohegan, killed in a brawl. 


8 Iroquois village near the site of Toronto. 

9 Iroquois village on the north shore of Lake Ontario near the present 
Napanee, Ontario. 

10 A Cayuga village on Quinte Bay. 
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{There follows a list of disasters from brandy at Montreal] 

Two drunkards from the Sault were drowned at Chateauguay, 
after two days of drinking. 

1683. Again, another was drowned in a watering place for 
horses which had been frozen over. 

1684. Garao, a nephew of Onnanouaterao, when drunk, was 
frozen to death while crossing the Lake. 

1686. [word missing] fell and froze to death on the surface 
of the Lake of the Two Mountains. They found his almost empty 
keg beside him. Garaxe saw the incident. 

1680. Eskannious’ daughter, when pregnant, drowned at Ro- 
land's house while she was drunk. 

1680. Again, at the same place, two Savages killed one an- 
other in a knifing. A similar incident happened in 1693. Again, 
at the foot of the Island, a certain Provingal was strangled and 
scalped by a drunken Savage. 

1688. A man named Grandmaison, on his way to Ft. Frontenac, 
inebriated a Mohawk, who capsized and drowned with three children 
while crossing the river. A strange coincidence! The following 
year at almost the same time, Grandmaison was ambushed at the 
same place by the Iroquois. He was one of nine killed, and all 
the goods which he was bringing to Ft. Frontenac for the garrison 
were seized. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE 


Evils Caused by the Drunkeness of Savages 


Tegaraoueron, a Savage from the Sault, became enibriated at 
Lachine. He met a little girl herding some cattle. Having violated 
her, he stabbed her to death to hide the evil cruelty. When the 
child’s father demanded justice, the danger of stirring up a revolt 
was pointed out to him for the Savages at the Sault were threaten- 
ing wat. 

Sacking of the Parish of Lachine on the Island of Montreal, 
where brandy is sold in great quantities. Four days later’ occurred 
the fatal and unforgettable day on which the Savages exercised 
all the cruelty they knew and even surpassed themselves, leaving 
over an area of seven leagues, the vestiges of drunken barbarity. 
Women were impaled, children roasted over hot coals, all the 


11 August 25, 1689. 
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houses burned, the stock slaughtered, ninety people taken captive 
and cruelly burned, immolated to the vengeance of the Iroquois. 
The parish of Lachine was and still is the most infamous center 
of Savage insobriety. 

During this terrible disaster, God seemed to have removed 
all ability for action and council from the French who were shame- 
fully vanquished, insulted and mocked by the Savages who, with 
cries of victory, led off the sorry band of prisoners, weeping and 
bewailing, under the very eyes of the French. The father of the 
child whom Tegaraoueron violated came to Ville-Marie and shout- 
ed: “They would not give me justice, but God has given it [to me}.” 
The wretched Savage who was responsible for the crime did not 
escape the vengeance of God, for he was killed the next year in a 
battle with the Mohegans. 

Pest and Famine. 1690. The massacre and sacking of the 
parish of Lachine had been preceded by a species of pest or con- 
tageous disease which had taken the lives of 1,400 people in Canada 
in 1687. This was followed by a famine which lasted several years. 
The beginning of the famine was manifestly attributed to an in- 
famous drinking bout which took place at Lachine. The participants 
were about eighty canoes of Ottawa and Hurons who came down 
in 1690, and indulged in drinking in a frightening manner. That 
year, the harvest was the best in the world. On the morrow of 
the drinking bout, the grain was found rusted and shrivelled from 
a [frost]. From that time, corn has cost upwards of ten and 
twelve francs the minot. One would have to be blind not to at- 
tribute other misfortunes which have befallen the country to the 
disorders of brandy. 


Irruptions of the Iroquois against the Montagne. The Savages 
of the Montagne [Mission of the Mountain} have not been spared. 
In the month of May, that year, seventy Iroquois, coming in three 
groups to the edge of the forest, suddenly fell on the men and 
women planting Indian corn, seized thirty of them and killed six. 
Unfortunately, Montreal, only a stone’s throw away, could give no 
help. That place is the source of their drunkenness and sin. The 
insolent Savages captured their prey to the shame of the French. 

A day at Prairie de Madeleine. The same year, on the 10th 
of August, a similar punishment was visited on Prairie de Madeleine, 
where all the French forces were encamped. The blow fell on the 
night chosen for a drunken celebration by the French, during which 
some of them with excessive brutality had sinned with an old Savage 
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woman of the Sault. The next morning, the feast of St. Lawrence, 
one hundred and forty Englishmen with eighty Mohegans, stealing 
up a ravine back of the mill and killing the sleeping sentinel, sur. 
prised the camp in which almost everyone was asleep or drunk. 
The enemy scalped six Ottawa and killed twenty of the inhabitants 
as well as four captains who ran to the gate of the Fort of la 
Prairie as the enemy pressed to enter and sack it. It is true that 
while the English were retreating, they were valiantly defeated by 
MM. Valrennes and Demuy. 

1690. In 1690 a Savage named Sonaouenton killed another 
named Kentaratyron, the people of the village of the Sault having 
retired into this town. A Savage called Sormaches, of the Sault, 
was killed by a knife thrust which entered the crook of his elbow, 
severing three veins and causing him to bleed to death during the 
night. He was found thus in the morning. The same year, during 
the trading with the Outaouais, a Huron from Etyonnontate was 
stabbed during a drunken brawl. 

1692. In 1692 an Indian named Ossirynontiata, of the Mont- 
agne, being drunk on a very cold night, fell while going to Montagne 
and was found frozen to death in the morning. 

1694. In 1694, a Savage called Sokaka, also of the Montagne 
was frozen passing the Sault and died when he arrived. The same 
year one of them named Og8ar8ata, also from Montagne threw 
his wife down from the top of the palisade of the fort, whence 
she died. 

1695. In 1695 a Savage called Onontaoure, broke his wife's 
head in the middle of the village. 

1697. In 1697 the mother of one called Assynnare was found 
one morning dead at the door of a cabin where she had been drink- 
ing. The same year, a Huron from Etyonnontate while drunk at 
Lachine killed his own sister with a dagger. 

1698. In 1698 a Savage named Synnonky, from the Sault, was 
killed by an Algonquin. This was the basis for undying war be- 
tween the two nations. They always attack one another in a drink- 
ing bout. Lately another Savage from Riviere des Prairies was 
knifed and is not yet dead. Again, during the same year, one 
called Gassarias, a woman, was found at the exit of the town drunk 
and naked, frozen dead during the bitter December weather. 

1699. In 1699 a drunken Algonquin was found dead in Janu- 
ary, at the foot of the Long Sault. 

Tragic deaths of traders in brandy. During the Carnival in 
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167{ ?} six traders from Fort Katarak8y named Duplessis, Ptolémée, 
Dautru, Lamouche, Colin and Cascaret, inebriated the village of 
Taheyagon, in which all the Savages were drunk for three days. 
The old people, the women, the children, everyone was inebriated. 
After that the six traders performed the debauch which the Savages 
call Gan8ary, in which one runs about stark naked carrying a keg 
of brandy under the arm. 

All of these traders came to a miserable end. Duplessis died at 
Barboude { Barbados} where he was sold by the English. Ptolémée 
was drowned when his canoe capsized on a rock, which to this 
day bears his name, the Sault Ptolémée. Duatru was drowned 
in Lake Huron when M. de la Salle’s barque went down. Lamouche 
was drowned at the mouth of the Saint Anne River with a man 
named Lanodiere. Colin was burned at the stake by the Iroquois 
in 1692, when he went on a diplomatic mission with M. le Chevalier 
d’'Eau. Cascaret died, unshriven, in the house of a surgeon at 
Montreal, stricken with small pox. Also, a man named Lacauce 
was found to have been torn by eagles at Pointe a Baudet in Lake 
Saint Francis. He was a famous libertine and a treacherous trader 
in brandy. 

There is not a missionary who could not furnish a similar 
“martyrology” with other cases. 


NINTH ARTICLE 


Detailed Account of Brandy and What It Does to the 
Indians of Canada 


The amount of brandy carried to Mackinac [Michilimackinac} 
and to other frontiers would amount to about forty casks. 

At Montreal liquor can be sold to visiting Savages, for example, 
the Algonquins, Hurons and Ottawas, in three trading periods 
which last about a week. Approximately a dozen casks are used 
on each of these occasions. About eight casks are sent to the 
Montagne. The Savages at the Sault use nearly twice that amount. 
Three Rivers consumes approximately a dozen casks. Nearly the 
Same number are used at Quebec. 

Altogether this totals one hundred casks on which the Company 
levies an import tax of twenty francs, which amounts to two 
women aborted, Savages unable to pay debts and absconding, Sav- 
thousand livres for the shipment. The King loses in men killed, 
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ages whose drunkenness renders them useless to help against Iro. 
quois raids, and better than twenty hunters a year who would 
bring in at least two thousand crowns worth of skins each year. 

It is evident that the King suffers great annual losses because 
of insobriety. Every year he loses two thousand crowns in peltries 
from brandy which returns to him only two thousand francs. 

Secondly, the King does not need to defile his treasury with 
gains which are so injurious to God. 

Thirdly, the services which the King receives from the Savages 
when they are his subjects, and the damage which he receives from 
them when they are his enemies, is not comparable to this unjust gain. 

Fourthly, I say nothing about the malediction and vengeance 
of God on the colony nor the lack of order and inconvenience which 
the Savages cause the French. One of these is the constant danger 
of fire to Ville-Marie. 


TENTH ARTICLE 


Details of Underhanded Gains of the Tavern-keepers 


To Those who inebriate the Savages. It should be noted that 
Ville-Marie is the center of the greatest and most thriving brandy 


trade. Nevertheless it is only with difficulty that the dealers can 
obtain thirty-five or at most forty casks, namely, twelve casks dur- 
ing the three trading periods with the visitors, and twenty or 
thirty casks for the Savages of the colony. Secondly, it is to be 
noted that there are ten or more tavern-keepers who cater to the 
Savages, a fact which is no small disadvantage to those who must 
divide up the profits from the sale of a mere forty casks of brandy. 
Thirdly, it may also be remarked that these people have no other 
business nor have they any other means of livelihood. 

Meanwhile, it is very expensive to live in Montreal. Famines 
are frequent. The recent war has effected a rise in prices. Rents 
are very high, especially in that part of the town frequented by 
drunkards, which is the business district. Since all of the tavern- 
keepers have wives and children to support, necessity forces them 
to have recourse to certain underhanded practices without which 
the business would not support them. 

First, their prices are higher than those in France. 

Secondly, they adulterate their liquor with dirty water, a fact 
which we know from the deposition of a soldier who lived for 
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three years with the most notorious of the tavern-keepers. That 
man always turned a half cask into a full one. 

Thirdly, the Savages declare that urine is added. When a 
certain laborer stopped in a tavern for a drink and the potion gave 
him heart burn, the mistress said to the bar-maid: “Did you take 
that from the cask reserved for the Savages?” 

Fourthly, they take the clothes of the Savages in pawn. Since 
the Savages never remember where they drank, the tavern-keepers 
confiscate or alter them. 

Fifthly, they rob and beat the drunken Savages, taking their 
money and their clothes. 

It is said that some of the tavern-keepers collect some five 
hundred francs worth of clothing in a month. They gain more 
profit from this than from the sale of brandy, which is little more 
than a pretext to conceal a sort of legalized brigandage. The places 
allowed to cater to the Savages are in the very middle of the town, 
and in those infamous resorts all sorts of impurities are committed. 
The taverns are often covered with the gore of Savages who died 
with their throats cut. Behold the sort of place where the brandy 
trade is carried on. A fine business, this, which people do here 
and in France! What an honest trade is this which a gracious 
King grants to his upright subjects so that they might make an 
honest living and entice the Savages instead of civilizing them! 
At least, these are the reasons proposed by the University of Toulouse 
in 167[?}. Such reasons are hardly of any moment when it is 
evident that many of the Savages, even of the Iroquois, would em- 
brace Christianity were they not groaning under the tyranny of the 
dispensers of brandy. The Dutch at Orange, who were quite will- 
ing to restrain the traffic in liquor, do not fail to point out that 
it is carried on in Montreal. Secondly, it is certain that many of 
the Savages leave because of the impossibility of ever paying their 
debts contracted [from drinking} brandy. Thirdly, as it is always 
impossible to restrain a Savage who takes to the field, it is equally 
to be feared that those who remain here will be moved to leave 
by the same motive which urged the Mohegans to go away after the 
tavages of the whole south coast. 

It was because of the debts contracted by the Mohegans at 
Three Rivers that they departed, and it will be the debts into 
which the Savages got themselves at Montreal which will drive 
them off. For they have done no more than to borrow four 
beaver pelts worth of clothes with one hand to get a pint of brandy 
with the other. 
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ELEVENTH ARTICLE 


Regulations Which Have Been Ordered Observed 
at Montreal 


1. There is no city in the civilized world where tavern-keepers 
or bars ought not to be approved by the Governor, the Magistrate 
and certified by the Pastor. 

2. Consequently, delinquents can be suspended and fined, and 
should they persist, banished. 

3. It is the custom and an order that during divine services 
liquor is not sold. 

4. It is an order that weapons and clothes be restored to the 
Savages. 

5. They will follow the order that drunken Savages who dis- 
turb the peace be put in jail. 

6. There are ordinances which direct that the last person who 
is responsible for a drunkard be fined. 

7. Your insobriety calls down on you pestilence, war and the 
King has directed that trade take place in only three cities in Canada. 

8. Informers and those who testify will be given a share 
of the fines. 


Divers Exhortations to Savages Given to Drink 


It is utterly useless to suggest reasons from a motive of Faith 
to restrain you from drinking. You have heard those hundreds 
of times: 


1. God detests a drunkard with profound aversion. 

2. The Holy Spirit Who was in your heart leaves at the 
entrance of insobriety. 

3. The demon enters. 

4. Your souls become vile and ugly. 

5. You sell your soul and your salvation for a demi-arr. 

6. Brandy will be the inextinguishable fire with which you 
will burn in hell. 

7. Your insobriety calls down on you pestilence, war and 
famine. 
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g. You cease to frequent the Sacraments and lose the Faith. 


9, Finally, crushed by debts, you give up the Faith. None 
of this moves you any more than do natural reasons. 


1. You ruin your health. The very caldrons are ruined by the 

wer of brandy. You become consumptive, whence your liver 
turn black. You do not live as long as your ancestors who were 
here before brandy was introduced. 

2. You run the risk of being stabbed or frozen or drowned, 
or any number of other fates. 

3. You become like the swine, wallowing in the dirt, hated, 
scorned and mocked by everyone. 

4. Your self-respect is lost, destroying your reputation with 
the French as well as with your own people. 

5. As your clothes no longer stay on your bodies and your 
hands are weakened by brandy, you lose your coverings and are 
stripped by the soldiers who, seeing you going so nimble and brave 
to the tavern, follow you, as a beaver or a bear to the trap, to 
strip you. They rip off your clothes, make mittens of them, dress 
themselves in them, etc. 

6. You pay high prices for a little brandy, stripping and 
despoiling your families. 

7. You are hated by your wives and the Blackrobes. 

8. You crack the skulls of your friends, burn your villages, 
beat your wives and destroy your harvest. This it not being an 
important person, a friend, a son or a husband. Rather it is being 
a killer, a drunkard, an enemy, just as the Iroquois were. 

9. Even the horse stops drinking when his thirst is quenched. 

10. Drink is treacherous. One cannot even taste it without 
becoming drunk. You drink without eating. 

ll. The tavern-keepers mix urine with their brandy. 

12. Brandy is a medicine, not a food. Would you take the 
same amount as a purgative? 

13. Your drinking habits are not like those of other people. 
You imbibe only to get drunk so that you may beat one another. 

14. When you start drinking it seems that you say: “I choose 
this so that it may bite my nose [i.e. make me quarrelsome}.” 

15. Why do you shout? Why don’t you sleep? 

16. You should not go into the village with drunkards if you 
want to overcome the habit. 
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Dialogue of a Missionary and a Savage on the 
Drunkenness of Savages 


The Savage: We admit that the demon of drunkenness tums 
our heads, but we believe that you Blackrobes are of a different 
nature than ourselves. You saintly people should not drink. But 
we think that for ourselves insobriety belongs to our nature. 

The Missionary: Everyone must gain heaven. Drunkards will 
not reach it for their presence would destroy that beautiful coun. 
try and no one would be happy. Neither the Savage nor the Black. 
robes should drink. God is the Lord of Savages as well as of the 
Blackrobes. All men are equally obliged to obey Him. God hates 
drunkards because He is Virtue Itself. The Savages are as much 
obliged to hate drunkenness as are the Blackrobes. 

The Savage: It is the accomplishment of any person of im- 
portance, a captain, to be able to get drunk, to teach his companions 
to drink, to burn the cabins of those who do not listen to him, to 
make women and children flee, and to make himself feared. 

The Missionary: Do you say that a drunkard is a person of 
importance? You have not watched him when he is drunk and 
his head spinning. He falls down and rolls in the dirt like a pig; 
he gets sick; he loses all spirit. The French beat him, chase and 
despoil him. Everyone hates him. Do you consider this being an 
important person? 

The Savage: You, yourself, say that whatever God made is good. 
God made brandy just as he made everything else. He made it 
for the service of men. You are wrong then in forbidding us 
to use it. 

The Missionary: It is true that God made brandy, but not for 
drunkenness. He made it as a medicine, but not for drinking by 
the bucket as you do. What would you say if, after being given 
a dose of medicine, I should wish you to take a whole cask of it? 
You would refuse. Brandy is good for those who know how to 
use it, but it is dangerous for those who have a weakness for it 
such as the Savages have. A knife is good, but it is dangerous 
in the hands of a child. 

The Savage: But the French drink. They taught us to do so. 
They sell the brandy to us. In spite of this the French are great 
men who have their place in heaven. They are the first Christians. 
We will, therefore, be happy in heaven if we follow their example. 
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The Missionary: There are two kinds of French just as there 
are two kinds of Christians. One kind are scroundrels, depicable 
people, whom we despise, and who will be damned. These are 
the ones who sell you brandy. The other sort of French are the 
important people, good Christians, fine people. Imitate this latter 
sort of French, not the others. 


The Savage: If 1 did not drink, no one would be afraid of me. 
Among us no one beats another except when he is drunk. Drunk- 
enness excuses everything. And besides, the young people are 
thereby more obedient. 


The Missionary: It is the demon who established the custom 
among you of not punishing the drunkard. At least you should 
tie them up to prevent evil. You say that the young people obey 
you better. On the contrary, you lose your nobility. Your fol- 
lowers no longer listen to you when you reprimand them. They 
say to you: “Correct yourself first.” It is the business of a person 
of importance to do honor to the land and to avoid giving bad 
example. 





Book Reviews 


A History of Soviet Russia: The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Volume |, 
By Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillian, New York, 1951. Pp. 430. $5, 


Professor Carr, former Woodrow Wilson Professor of International 
Politics at the University of Wales and the recent Albert Shaw Lecturer on 
History at John Hopkins, has here written a significant contribution to the 
history of the Soviet Union. His two companion volumes: ‘The Economic 
Order” and “Soviet Russia and the World’”’ are being published, and he has 
another set of books, ‘The Struggle for Power, 1923-1928,” in preparation. 


The Bolshevik Revolution consists of three parts. Part I, “The Man and 
the Instrument” gives an account of events from 1898, when the Russian 
Social-Democratic Worker's Party was founded, to the October Revolution 
of 1917. Part II, ‘The Constitutional Structure’ deals with the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the Constitution of the RSFSR, and the 
concentration of all powers within the communist party until the party and 
the State became one. Part III, “Dispersal and Reunion” analyses the meth- 
ods by which the Bolsheviks regained the lost territories of the former 
Russian empire. It also examines the Bolshevik doctrine of self-determina- 
tion in theory and its practical application to the Western and Eastern 
borderlands, Central Asia, Caucasus and Siberia. The book ends with a dis- 
cussion of the Constitution of the USSR. 


The enormous amount of painstaking research that has gone into this 
book is based almost exclusively on Lenin’s and other revolutionaries’ 
works and the official Soviet sources. No other book in the English 
language gives such a complete account of the congresses, resolutions, debates, 
policies and the names of practically every person who played an important 
part during this period. 


“The Bolshevik Revolution” begins with a detailed account of the in- 
troduction of Marxism into Russia; the division of the Russian Marxists 
into various factions and political parties of Mensheviks and Bolsheviks. 
It contrasts their aspirations, theories and methods used in acheiving their 
aims. But the real hero of the book is Lenin. Professor Carr shows vividly 
Lenin’s ascendancy to power among the revolutionaries, his building of the 
Bolshevik party, his actions during and after the revolution. He shows 
how Lenin reduced his opponents to impotence and destroyed the February 
revolution, won the Civil War, made the Communist Party, with himself as 
its dictator, the supreme power of Russia, and forced the lost territories 
back under his control. 


Professor Carr admires Lenin. Lenin was far-sighted ‘in building up 
impregnable positions” with “an uncanny instinct which told him where and 
when and how to strike or to hold back.” He was the greatest revolu- 
tionary of all time and “a great constructive statesman.” Professor Cart 
justifies Lenin’s methods and policies on the ground “that bourgeois dem- 
ocracy and bourgeois capitalism on the western model which was what the 
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Mensheviks wanted and expected, could not be rooted in Russia soil, so that 
Lenin's policy was the only conceivable one in the empirical terms of cur- 
rent Russian politics.” In the light of historical facts, Professor Cart’s 
criterion for the justification of Lenin's policy is untenable. 


During the 19th century Russia made steady progress toward dem- 
ocracy: the Speransky legal reforms, the great social reform of 1861, the 
development of local self-governments (Zemstvos), the rise of many poli- 
tical parties, the Constitution of 1905 which introduced civil liberties, the 
Duma (Parliament) which included the representatives of every revolu- 
tionary party including the Bolsheviks, the phenomenal industrial growth, 
the Stolipin agrarian reforms, which by 1914 helped two million peasant 
families to become independent farmers (during the five year plans, the 
Soviet government uprooted more than two million peasants, banishing them 
to various labor camps), all these institutions had established deep roots in 
Russian soil. Professor Sorokin, a former revolutionary himself, says: “Russia 
made up for her previous ‘backwardness and lethargy’ by evolving in a re- 
markably short span of time a sociopolitical system that was in a real sense 
the equal of the democratic systems of most republics. Had there been no 
World War I the whole transition of Russia to the status of one of the most 
free, prosperous and creative nations would have been accomplished peacefully, 
without any revolution.” 


The February revolution was caused by and occurred during World War 
I; yet it was a democratic and peaceful revolution. The Provisional govern- 
ment would have solved its internal and external problems. But Lenin did 
not give ita chance. To come to power, he resorted to violence. For Profes- 
sor Carr, however, the main fact is that Lenin was victorious. Professor 
Laski in his analysis of ‘The Communis Theory of the State” rejects the use 
of violence. He writes: “To resort to violence, even if it be successful, means 
trusting the officials who control the application of violence. It does not 
mean liberty; it does not mean equality; and it does not mean justice. It 
means the despotic application of power by men whose intentions, however 
admirable, are the creatures of circumstances.” 


Plekhanov, Lenin’s mentor, long before the revolution, foresaw what 
would happen if Lenin came to power. As Professor Carr relates, Plekhanov 
accused Lenin of ‘confusing the dictatorship of the proletariat with the dic- 
tatorship over the proletariat,” and of practicing ‘““Bonapartism, if not absolute 
monarchy in the old pre-revolutionary style.” If Lenin's ideas prevail, 
Plekhanov foretold, ‘everything will in the last resort revolve around one 
man who ex providentia will unite all powers in himself.” Plekhanov, in- 
deed, had a prophetic mind. 


Lenin came to and continued in power by violence. He destroyed the 
February Revolution which made the Russian people free. He “torpedoed” 
the Constituent Assembly, a body of delegates with the peoples’ mandate to 
choose a = government. He unleashed the Red Terror that con- 
tinues unabated until this day. He declared war on religion. When the can- 
nons of the Kronstadt sailors turned against the October Revolution, Lenin 
quickly introduced the New Economic Policy. When a German general 
struck the table with his fist, Lenin signed the Brest-Litvosk Treaty. He 
reduced the country to a level of starvation that caused millions of deaths. 
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Lenin, to remain in power, was ready to accept any deal, and to com. 
— with anyone. Professor Carr shows how Lenin compromised and 
roke with various parties and changed his position on the question of 
peasantry. He looked down upon the masses and he did not respeq 
ideas other than his own. Only his elaboration of Marx's theories was 
correct; Plekhanov, Kautsky, Bernstein and others were deviators and 
renegades. During the revolution, he kept the party together by iron 
discipline; after his death, the party split into hostile factions. Stalin's 
purges took care of the opposition. 


A year before his death Lenin boasted: ‘Napoleon, one recalls, wrote: 
“On s'engage et puis on voit.” Translated freely this means: first en 
in the fight and then see what happens. Well, we did first en in 
a serious fight in October, 1917. . . . And now there can be no 
that in the main we have been victorious.” 


Professor Carr's book is an account of the most ruthless and unscru 
ulous power politics of the period. It is imperative that thoughtful men 
and women read and ponder its content. If they will approach the book 
not from the point of view that might is right, but from the moral point 
of view, that right is might, they will see Lenin as the greatest revolu- 
tionary adventurer and a most ruthless opportunist. 


T. A. MOGILNITSKY 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


On Good Ground: The Story of the Sisters of Saint Joseph in Saunt Paul. 
By Sister Helen Angela Hurley, Ph.D. The University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1951. Pp. xvi, 312. $3.75. 


This is the story of the first century of work done by the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph of Carondolet in the Saint Paul area. Since such centenary 
publications are often neither good history nor good literature, Sister 
Angela's account is a most pleasant exception; it excells on both scores. 


Working with a paucity of records for the first part of her period, 
1851-1951, the author has managed to present a wholly readable story 
of the life of the early settlers and the beginnings of Catholic education 
under the auspices of the heroic sisters. From the early days of Pig's 
Eye, later named Saint Paul from the patron of the first Catholic church 
there, the Church played an important role in the Twin City area. The 

rogressive work of bishops like Cretin, Grace, and Ireland, was matched 
ly the devoted labor of Sisters of Saint Joseph. There are excellent 
accounts, too, of some of the early missionary priests, as the noted Father 
Samuel Mazzuchelli—Father “Matthew Kelly’ to his Hibernian parish- 
ioners at Galena; the incredible Father De Vivaldi, of whom Bishop 
Cretin said in 1853: “One is obliged on certain occasions to close his 
eyes tight on things and pray”; Erick L. Peterson, the only Norwegian 
riest in the United States, who was ordained in Saint Paul in 1872; 
ather Joseph Goiffon and so many others. Some of the most interesting 
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pages of the book are devoted to the struggle of the church and the sis- 
ters against the Native Americans and the Know-Nothings. In these early 
letters and newspaper accounts one catches a glimpse of the heroic and 
generous spirit of the Sisters of Saint Joseph. 

The 1880's saw the beginning of the “Ireland Era,” not only for 
Saint Paul but for the sisters as well. In 1882 Mother Seraphine Ire- 
land became the provincial of the congregation; two years later her brother 
became Bishop of Saint Paul, and in 1886 Archbishop. The Irelands, 
for it seems that they can be conceived of as one, were people with a 
urpose. The Archbishop was the essence of staunch Americanism, and 
had no time for the pettiness of bigotry; he made Saint Paul known 
throughout the world as a center of Catholic life. His sister during the 
same period supervised the establishment of thirty-seven religious com- 
munities of her congregation. During this period the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph pioneered the work of better Catholic higher education of women, 
and sought a better trained teacher personnel with degrees from outstanding 
universities. 

In 1951 there are more than a thousand sisters in the Saint Paul 
area engaged in a vast work of education, nursing, and care for the infant 
and the orphan. The four sisters who arrived in 1851 did plant on 


good ground. 

Sister Angela calls her book a “story,” and so it reads. Because of 
the fine blending of the work of the sisters with an account of their 
religious spirit and training, one comprehends not only what they did 
but the spirit that animated them. There is however one objection: 
little is said of the sisters of our own day. This is probably in deference 
to Mother Saint John Fournier, one of the first sisters to come to Saint 
Paul, who said that the Sisters of Saint Joseph “were not to show them- 
selves and were to remain in a corner.” 


On Good Ground continues the splendid tradition of the University of 
Minnesota Press; it has excellent printing, fine make-up, helpful maps 
and pictures, along with a very detailed index. 


JoHN A. KEMP 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Caudillo, A Portrait of Antonio Guzman Blanco. By George S. Wise. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1951. Pp. 190. 


Caudillo was published last November in the customary fine format 
of the Columbia University Press. In brief, it is the story of one of the 
many Latin American dictators who have looted the public treasury, con- 
fiscated private properties, sold out to foreign or local concessionaries 
to their own profit, exploited the people, and, after a reign of force and terror, 
departed for healthier climes with ample wealth for their years of retire- 
ment. This Guzmin Blanco was the Iron Man of Venezuela from 1370 
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through 1888, a destroyer of all human rights, without whose existence 
Venezuela and the world would be much better off. 


Given a character as ruthless and greedy as Guzman Blanco, the 
reader sits back to see how the author handles his biographee. The struc. 
ture of Dr.. Wise’s book is unusual. The first two chapters describe the 
institutions of colonial times, rather briefly, and it would seem without 
necessity, since they had all disappeared by 1870. Unfortunately, there 
is nothing said about Simén Bolivar, a destroyer of all sane institutions 
and rights and a paragon for Guzma Blanco. A chapter tells of the 
manipulations of the caudillo presidents of Venezuela from 1830 to 1863, 
and another describes Guzman Blanco’s rise and bloody entrance into 
Caracas. Here the author makes an interesting departure from formal 
biography. He traces the political activities of the caudillo, giving the 
salient dates and facts until his death in Paris in 1899. Then he retraces 
this historical résumé with four chapters on aspects of a Caudillo regime, 
namely, Ideological Irresponsibility, The Unqualified Use of Force, Finan- 
cial Chicanery, and Personalism. These essays may well be called the con- 
tribution of Dr. Wise to the study of caudillo mentality. They are well 
worth reading. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 





Notes and Comments 


Willard L. Beaulac, at present United States Ambassador to 
Colombia, has written an engaging account of his life in our Foreign 
Service for a quarter of a century, which was published at the end 
of last year by Macmillan under the title Career Ambassador. For 
the general reader this will prove informative and pleasant reading 
about the rise of a genial diplomat whose vocation to serve his 
country far from its amenities has set him apart from the stay-at- 
home servants of our republic. The nature of Beaulac’s vocation 
is abundantly unfolded in the graphic illustrations of his duties in 
various missions from the days of his youthful enthusiasm in lesser 
posts to these times of his maturity as an ambassador. 


The style of the book is that of a man long in love with his 
work. This attachment seems to have sprouted after he had become 
the first graduate of the Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service. When entering the School his intention was to be engaged 
in some foreign commercial enterprise rather than in the consular 
service. Since foreign business was in a slump in 1921 Beaulac 
applied for examination by the Department of State, which was 
then inaugurating the good-will policy and repudiating the diplo- 
matic activities that had been going on for a score of years under 
the heading of imperialism. Throughout his work Beaulac typifies 
the new policy and unhesitatingly condemns interference in the 
internal affairs of the nations of Latin America while promoting 
the spirit of the Good Neighbor. 


The inadequacies of budget and personnel of the Department, 
the penurious allowances for quarters and subsistence and salaries 
are presented rather as attractions to a difficult walk of life than 
as criticism. Loyalty to his cause should carry the Foreign Service 
man through. Beaulac should have been disillusioned with his 
first assignment to the oleaginous post at Tampico, Mexico, where 
there was little of finesse and much of clerical work, and brushes 
with such unsavory persons as gather around oil camps. The re- 
ward for such service was a consular rank in an Honduras more 
beknighted than Mexico. As a diversion from revolutions Beaulac 
was off to Chile with Pershing for the attempted settlement of the 
ancient Tacna-Arica dispute. Next there were missions to Haiti 
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and Nicaragua, where intervention was the policy. In 1931 Managua 
was destroyed by an earthquake and fire. Narrowly escaping death 
Beaulac, the members of the legation and the Marines spent two 
months in the relief and rehabilitation of the city. After a desk 
job in Washington he was sent to Cuba and, in 1939, to Spain. 
How Spain was kept neutral during the term of Ambassador Hayes 
is told with exceptional clarity by Beaulac in four chapters. Toward 
the end of the war Beaulac was named Ambassador to Paraguay, 
the hermit dictatorship. Appointed Ambassador to Colombia the 
career diplomat describes graphically the uprising in Bogota dur- 
ing the Ninth International Conference of American States, prov- 
ing clearly its Communist origin, purpose and conduct. 


* * * * 


Martha Ferguson McKeown finished the third of her books 
on the doings of her Uncle Mont Hawthorne and it was published 
by Macmillan in November, 1951. It is Alaska Silver, and with 
its forerunners, Them Was the Days and The Trail Led North, it 
completes a notable trilogy. Alaska Silver is Mont’s remembrances 
of the part which he played in the opening of the salmon canning 
industry at Cook Inlet, Kell Bay, and Kasaan. Mrs. McKeown has 
done again a remarkable work in taking down the account from 
the lips of her eighty-six year old uncle, who in turn has performed 
a remarkable feat of memory. Emerging from the wealth of inci- 
dents is a real “character” or, perhaps two, since we once more 
meet with Mont’s Mama. The pages contain many shrewd ob- 
servations, but their chief value lies in the graphic story of the 
salmon in the days of the salmon butchers before the advent of 
the “Iron Chink.” There are interesting sidelights on the inter- 
national disputes over boundaries and fishing rights in these remi- 
niscences of a pioneer. 


Since 1930 Father Johannes Dindinger, O.M.I., has been a god- 
send to Catholic bibliography. After the death of Father Streit 
he has acted with Father Rommerskirchen, also an Oblate, as a 
continuator of the famous bibliography of the missions. Besides 
publishing books with lists of writings on special fields Father 
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Dindinger has been editing the Bibliotheca Missionum at Rome since 
1934. Born in Alsace-Lorraine in 1881, he has arrived at his seven- 
tieth year. As a tribute to him the Papstliches Werk der Glaubens- 
vertreitung, Aachen, has published Missionswissenschaftliche Studien, 
Festschrift fiir Professor Dr. Dindinger. The volume with paper 
cover is in 440 pages. It contains thirty-one papers. One of these 
is in English, while the others are in German, French, Italian, 
Latin, Spanish and Dutch. The majority are on missionary ideals 
and theological aspects of the spread of Christianity in the foreign 
missions from the thirteenth century, though several are of a 
documentary nature. Among the contributors are Professors Robert 
Becker, Max Bierbaum, André Seumois, Ting Pong Lee, Joseph 
Peters, Georg Schurhammer, Romano Primon, Olegario Dominguez, 
Thomas Ohm, Pio M. de Mondreganes, and Benno Biermann. 
With these writers and with many others who are indebted to 
Father Dindinger we wish to extend our felicitations to him and 
to wish him many more years of fruitful service. 


South Dakota Historical Collections and Report, Volume XXV, 
1950, contains “Early Explorations and Fur Trading in South Da- 


kota,” a 210 page article by Professor Donald D. Parker, and a 
fifty page illustrated article on “South Dakota Stage and Wagon 
Roads,” by Hyman Palais, with maps and footnotes by Will G. 
Robinson, Secretary of the State Historical Society. Robinson has 
also a well indexed list of “Members of the Territorial Legislature 
of Dakota,” running from page 384 to 461 of this volume. There 
are besides shorter papers of interest. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, for April, 1950, which has 
only recently come from the press, is called the Charles Gayarré 
Number. The first of four papers on Gayarré is a biographical 
sketch by Grace King. He was baptized in the Cathedral of New 
Orleans by Father Antonio de Sedilla in January, 1805, and was 
buried from the same church in 1895. During his ninety years he 
became known as the literary historian of Louisiana. After the 
sketch there are “Some Inedited Gayarré Manuscripts,” presented 
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by Edward A. Parsons, “Tribunals of Criminal Jurisdiction ip 
Ancient Rome,” a paper by Charles Gayarré, and “Some Letters 
of Charles Etienne Gayarré on Literature and Politics, 1854-1885,” 
The two concluding articles are “Louisiana’s Literary Historian,” 
by Wilford B. Yearns, Jr., and “An Evening with Gayarré,” by 
Dr. Rudolph Matas. 


A tribute to Louis Knott Koontz is paid by John Walton Caughey 
in the November, 1951, Pacific Historical Review. Professor Koontz 
who died on August 6, 1951, had been for ten years the managing 
editor of the Pactfic Historical Review while active on the teaching 
staff at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Harold M. Helfman has an interesting paper, “The Cincinnati 
‘Bible War,’ ” in the October, 1951, Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. According to the author the turning point 
in the long story of the secularization of the public schools came 
in 1869 and 1870, when as an answer to the dispute about which 
Bible, Catholic or Protestant, should be read in the classrooms, 


the reading of the Bible was legislated out of the public schools of 
Ohio, and thus the pattern in Ohio became nation-wide. 





